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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Happy New Year 


Make it a good year with a large 
honey crop. 





A bare market next summer will 
take the new crop readily. A rapid- 
ly improving demand will want a 
larger crop this year. 


Root’s complete and ever ready 
line of supplies will serve you best. 
We will gladly quote on your list. 


Write us. 


Root’s 1937 catalog is free. 





A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our 1937 Catalog! 
Is NOW READY for YOU 


Order safely and wisely where the mer- 
chandise is backed by this guarantee of 
satisfaction: 

“On receipt of any shipment of goods 
that does not completely satisfy, notify 
us. It is to our mutual benefit to have un- 
satisfactory goods returned. In such cases 
we will refund the price of the goods plus 
all transportation charges”. 

Prompt service along with this guaran- 
tee is a combination that you can’t af- 
ford to overlook. 

If you have not received your copy of 
our 1937 catalog, a request on a postcard 
will bring it to you free. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WIS. 








PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 
Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 


Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 








DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa 











tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 
| Quality 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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lands have 


Beekeepers 
been pleased with this most impor- 
tant tool in Beekeeping. Your Bing- 
ham Smoker is offered for sale by 
numerous dealers. 


in many 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line 
of Honey Extractors, one for every 
requirement. Send for printed mat- 
ter. 











A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
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KELLEY 


Is Going Places in 1937 


Write for a copy of my 1937 catalogue which describes and 
illustrates my 


1937 Model Bee Hives 


There are several important improvements for 1937 at prices 
you can afford to pay 


Quality at Low Price 




















THE WALTER T. KELLEY CoO. 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 





Honey 


We buy white and amber extracted honey, 
also Fancy white comb honey. 


Beeswax 
We buy wax for cash. Write for shipping tags. 


Old Comb 


We render wax from old comb and do the job 100%. 
Write for prices. 


Foundation 


We work wax into highest quality comb foundation at very rea- 
sonable prices. Send for price list. 


Bee Supplies 


Here is where we shine. Send us your list of requirements. We 
will quote you good prices. 
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SEMI-MONTHLY HONEY REPORT 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing areas (first half 
of January). 

(Prices generally refer to sales by beekeepers 
f. o. b. shipping points except as otherwise 
noted). 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: 

Southern California. Southern California in 
general received heavy rainfall in the lower 
levels and heavy snowfalls in the higher levels 
during this period. From three to five feet of 
snow lies on the mountains which skirt the east- 
ern portion of San Diego County. Bees are still 
in good condition except that feeding is being 
done rather substantially for colonies brought 
in from the Mountain States, and many other 
colonies will need feeding if they are to be 
fully ready for broodrearing, which has started 
lightly already. Sage, buckwheat and other 
ground plants are in much better shape than 
for years as result of the heavy precipitation, 
but the orange flow is uncertain and will be de- 
layed as result of the severe cold weather, 
which caused a heavy loss in many unprotected 
groves, but little damage in protected groves. 
Eucalyptus and mustard are in bloom. The mar- 
ket is slow with demand sharply curtailed be- 
cause of the seamen’s strike. Due to the heavy 
rainfall and the heavy snowpacks at higher ele- 
vation, with anticipated good yields of nectar, 
some beekeepers have become more anxious to 
sell the honey they have been holding, but de- 
mand has been light and bidders few. Eastern 
rail shipments gained slightly during the peri- 
od, Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, 
f. o. b. Southern California delivery points, 
range as follows, per lb.: Orange, Water White 
6%—7ec, Extra White 6%—6%, White 6% 
615¢: Buckwheat-Sage, Extra Light Amber 5% 

-5%c, Light Amber 5%—5 2/5c; small pails 


Light Amber Buckwheat 7 2/5c per Ib. 


Summary.—Marked extremes of temperature 
have characterized this period, with extremely 
low temperatures in the West and abnormally 
high temperatures in the East. During the week 
ending January 12, for example, some areas in 
the West reported temperatures 27° below nor 
mal, while some eastern points had tempera- 
tures 18° above normal. Southern and Central 





Three-Band Italian Queens, Package Bees 
and Nuclei. Lower Austrian Queens 
We give you honest quality at fair price® 


Untested Italian Queens .............. 75 
Lower Austrian Queens .............. 1.00 
Two-pound package with queen ........ 2.45 
Three-pound package with queen ....... 3.15 
a 


Send for circular. Discount to certified deal- 
ers only. 


The Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Texas 





Why be Disappointed? 


Order your packages now and be 
sure of getting them on time. The 
demand will exceed the supply this 


season. Late orders must be delayed 
or returned. Write for circular and 
price list. 
J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
R. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
































96 PAGE 
BEGINNER’S BOOK 


WITH 184 ILLUSTRATIONS 
STARTING RIGHT 
WITH BEES 


and 


MONTHS 
SUBSCRIPTION 


to 


GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE 
ONLY 75c 


IN UNITED STATES ONLY 
This special trial offer is made 
from Medina, Ohio, only and not 
thru any dealer, and to new sub- 
seribers only. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio Box G. 8 
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California experienced the severest freeze since 
1922, with some sections in the State reporting 
the coldest weather since 1913. Rainfall was 
heavy through the Ohio Valley and in fact over 
much of the East, while over the western part 
of the country snowfall was heavy in many 
mountain sections and in northern Minnesota, 
with snow cover general at the close of the pe- 
riod west of the Mississippi end north of Okla- 
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The market is recovering from the general 
holiday quietness, with demand fairly good for 
local sales and for small lot orders. At the close 
of the period demand is reported improving for 
larger lots of honey, Although it now appears 
that stocks are somewhat heavier than was ap- 
parent a few weeks ago, stocks are nowhere 
heavy and a normal demand will still, it is an- 
ticipated, result in a shortage of honey long be- 


homa. Bees have had frequent flights in the 
East and are in good shape except that stores 
are becoming light. Bees are generally quiet in 
the West and as many of them had flights late 
in December they are generally in good condi- 
tion. Prospects for next year are greatly im- 
proved from Coast to Coast as a result of the 
wide-spread precipitation. 


fore new crop honey is available. The shipping 
strike on the Pacific Coast is holding up ex- 
port business and boat shipments east. South- 
ern package bee and queen breeders are becom- 
ing very active, though premature brood-rearing 
is causing them concern. Prices of extracted and 
comb honey show little change, and beeswax is 
firm. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? 
per cent. 2 


Early in January What per cent of 


Give answer in 
At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy 
and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey 
in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
pails or other retail 


packages, in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy, and No. 1, per 
section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 6. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality com- 
pare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate) of prospects 
for a normal honey crop in 1937, considering the present condition of the bees and the honey 
plants? Give answer in per cent of average crop of your hocality. The answers received are tabu 
lated as follows: 1937 
Per p..c. Est. 
cent Large lots Togrocers Retail price Move- Win- for 
sold Ex. Comb Ex Comb Ex. Comb ment tered 1937 
SE-Ala. (H. C. Short) — .60.. .25..Fair ..110..100 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 100 ois . ..Fair ..105..100 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 80 09% ‘a? ae . . .Slow -100..100 
S-Calif. (lu. L. Andrews) ..... - OT7T% .62.. .15..Fair . 70.Good 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) ...... 85.. .06 —. 4 oat ae .20. .Slow 110.. 75 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adeock) ae Ae <a ne 3.50... .55.. .20..Slow 100 RO 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) . 45 75 $.50.. .95.. .28..Good 100. .150 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) ... 05 45 58. Fair .. 90..100 
C-Fla (Harry Hewitt) 90. “+ .65 Fair ..120..100 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) Tere .06 o< oe -. .68 ..Fair .115..100 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) .. c< wee + we 3.60.. .60 .20. .Fair 90..100 
NW-Ind. (FE. S. Miller) -. 50 - 0 3.60.. .65 .20..Fair 90 90 
W-Towa (FE. G. Brown) 100 55 65 Rapid 90 10 
mum, Cie, GG, BERD nc ct evess 95. 35 55 Fair ..100 100 
N-Me. (0. B. Griffin) 95 5.00 1.25. 33. .Fair saaess OS 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 60 4.00.. .75. .25..Slow .. 75 75 
N-Mich, (Tra D. Bartlett) .... 70 ; 50 65 Fair . 90..100 
E-Mich. (l. S. Griggs) 75 07 3.00.. .45 — .18.. Slow 120..100 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) .... 80 07% 3.25 55 3.60.. .76.. 20. .Far 85.. 60 
C-Mich, (EF. D. Townsend) 90 08 * wa os ..Fair 80 80 
E-Minn, (Francis Jager) 100 55 22 100. .125 
E-Minn. (Flovd W. Ray) .. .06% 3.00 48 3.75 59.. .23..Pair 100.. 90 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) . O07 55 .75.. .20..Fair 90.. 75 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) . 3.60 69 20..Fair R5 80 
W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) ..100.. 90 60 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) . 40 3.00.. .48.. .20..Fair 105 75 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) .100 05% 2.65 5 3.40 .65.. .20..Fair 65 80 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Mvers) 55 75 .25..Slow 100 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 90.. 50 60. 25..Fair 100 80 
C-N. ¥. (F. W. Lesser) ... as AS 60 Fair 110. .100 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) .100 75 90 .25..Slow 100. .100 
N-Ohio (J. F. Moore) 80 07% 50 75 .20..Fair 100.. 90 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 95 45 65 19..Fair 80. 80 
C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) 100 06% 3.10 48 4.25 64 Se..00 « 60 65 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) tccn Seon 40 ‘ 55 Fair ..100.. 90 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) nt 50 .70 4.00..1.00. 25..Fair ..100..100 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 95 15 .19 . Fair » ee 
NE-S. D. (lL. A. Syverud) : a .50 .65.. .19..Fair 90.. 50 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 95 ct oe seeee es ts OW. OO 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 95 .75 1.00 Fair .100.. 90 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) .... 75 45 55 . Slow 100. .100 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 95 04 Fair ..100..100 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) RO 05 35 47 Fair .100..100 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) ‘ 90.. 4.12 4.25..1.00 28..Fair ..125 95 
C-Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) 20.. 43 50. .. Fair .100. .100 
SE-Wash. (Ryon R. Isbell) .. 06% 42 59.. .18..Fair 90.. 80 
N-W. Va. (W. ©. Griffith) 100.. .75.. .22..Slow 90. .100 
SE-Wise. (N. E. France) ..... .59.. .15..Slow .. 95.. 75 
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“Rugged - Fast - Quiet” 


“T wish to tell you how very much pleased we are with the SUPERIOR 
‘LIFETIME’ extractor. 

“We have used it this past season and like it so well we would not consider 
using any other. It is so ruggedly built that it stands the hardest use without 
trouble. In action, it is the fastest machine we have ever used. (We have had 
considerable experience with other makes). It is so quiet in operation that you 
ean hear the honey striking the tank as it comes from the combs. We hope to add 
another ‘LIFETIME’ this coming year. 

(SIGNED) RUSSELL—BARNES APIARIES 
By: Ralph W. Barnes.” (Morrill, Nebraska.) 


















































Invest in a “LIFETIMDB” 
now—the extractor you will 
eventually buy. Used and 
recommended by some of 
the largest and most pro- 
gressive beekeepers in the 
country. 

eee 
Manufactured in 4-frame 
and 8-frame sizes. Results 
guaranteed. 

eee 
Reminding you, also, that 
we manufacture a complete 
line of bee supplies. 

eee 
We are always in the mar- 
ket for beeswax at highest 
market price. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Factory at OGDEN, UTAH 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Los Angeles, California 



































PURE ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Stock Imported from Northern Italy 


Pure Italian queens, bred from mothers imported from northern Italy. Alh leather 
colored. You'll like them. They are different. 
Will begin shipping about April first. 
PRICE—75c EACH, ANY NUMBER. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


JOE B. TATE & SON 
1029 LISCHEY AVE. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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Package Bees and 
-Queens - 


PACKAGE BEES 


Whether you need one package or a truck load, we can give you the prompt and effi- 
cient service that you have a right to expect. Our sincere effort is to give you young 
vigorous healthy bees on time. 




















NOTICE! 


No disease is known in our yards. We have never had any. 


QUEENS 


All queens are reared by us (none bought) in our queen yard, located in a large pecan 
orchard, isolated by miles of open farming lands on every side, assuring good mating. 
They are reared from queens that have proven their superiority in our outyards 
during 1936. 

Note:—There are none better. 1937 daily capacity over 400. 


NUCLEI 


Many of our former customers are switching to nuclei. We can meet this demand also. 
When you buy our nuclei, you soon have a hive of bees. Place your order early and 
have your queen introduced and laying on arrival. 

We are receiving such orders now—daily. Why not yours, at once. 


Your PACKAGE is no BETTER than your QUEEN -— Agreed 
We guarantee every queen, package and nuclei to give unquestioned satisfaction. They 
are all shipped from our own yards. No buying and reselling of queens when you buy 
from us. Our business is one of the largest in the entire nation. We are equipped to fill 
your order regardless of its magnitude. None too large and none too small. 


Early Orders Solicited. Can Start Shipping April First 


Marketing Agreement Prices: To June 1. After June 1. 
2 pound package bees with young Italian queen $2.45 $1.95 
2 lbs. bees on one comb of brood and honey with queen 2.45 1.95 
3 pound package bees with queen 3.15 2.55 
2 frame nuclei with bees and queen 3.15 2.55 
Untested Italian queens 75 50 


Send for price sheet on suppiies 
The early bird catches the worm. Place your order now. 


OVERBEY APIARIES 


BUNKIE, LOUISIANA 


When writing mention Gleanings 
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How About Your Combs? 


Go into any good sized apiary where Dadant’s Crimp 
Wired Foundation is used and bend over the hives with 
the owner. He will show you comb after comb, just like 
the one shown here. Hive after hive with never a miss. 
He knows he has good combs. They are solid combs, 
built out fully. Combs that cannot sag. Queens can lay 
from side to side and from top to bottom or honey can 
be filled into the very corners. Compare these combs 
with what you see when you open your own hives. 





Did you ever note how much comb there is the queen 
can’t use? How much it reduces the number of bees? 
Dadant’s Crimp Wired Foundation gives more brood 
room, there are more eggs laid, more bees out, more 
powerful colonies. 

Wired Foundation Makes the Small Hive Big and the 

Big Hive Bigger - 

When you plan your foundation buying, consider 

what this means to you. 


DADANT & SONS 


Hamilton, Illinois 











Beeswax Wanted—We buy at all times. Drop us a card, stating quant- 
ity you have to offer. 
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Cellar Wintering 


Leroy F. Baxter. 


It Has Disadvantages 
as Well as Ad- 


vantages. 


Last year we wintered-over 550 
colonies in three cellars, also 28 two- 
frame and 64 three-frame mating 
boxes. We lost actually but one colony 
in the cellars and it died of starva- 
tion. Most of the mating boxes came 
through in good shape and these ex- 
tra queens have come in mighty han- 
dy, too. Besides the one colony that 
starved we found a few colonies that 
had about petered out owing to 
queenlessness or drone layers, which, 
of course, was through no fault of the 
cellars. 


Advantages of Cellar Wintering 


It surely gave one a feeling of 
comfort and security to go into the 
cellars during that extreme cold and 
find the temperature around 40 to 45 
without a peep out of the bees. Look- 
ing in at the hive entrances one could 
see the bottom of the clusters with 
scarcely a movement among the bees. 
I felt thankful both for myself and for 
the bees although they did not realize 
what they were escaping. 

Of course, these winter losses can 
be replaced by southern package bees 
— if one has the cash or credit to do 
so. Therefore, I consider that I have 
saved just that much, and more too, 


by wintering in cellars; for, had I 
lost my bees I would not have been 
able to replace all of them with pack- 
ages. 

The cellars more than pay their 
cost each winter in honey saved, for 
I can winter on at least ten pounds 
less honey inside than outside. Each 
cellar will hold around 200 colonies 
which would meana saving of not 
less than a ton of honey for each 
cellar of bees. At present this 
would figure over $100 each, 
which is far more than the original 
cost of digging. Outside of a little 
lumber for making doors, casings and 
ventilators, the cellars didn’t cost me 
anything but elbow grease and back- 
aches. I did use a few sticks of dyna- 
mite to loosen the clay when digging 
the last two cellars. The first cellar 
has been in use for twenty years. 
None of the cellars are re-inforced, 
but are dug on top of a clay hill at the 
foot of a steep catstep or bluff. There 
is 20 feet of earth at the back over- 
head and several feet in front. Each 
cellar has a back ventilator made by 
boring an 8-inch hole down from the 
top of the hill. For front air intake we 
depend upon manipulation of the 
double doors in warm weather and in 
extremely cold weather the air leak- 
age around the doors and casings is 
sufficient. 


Disadvantages of Cellar Wintering 


There are three general disadvan- 
tages to cellar wintering which the 
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outside winterer does not have to con- 
tend with. These are the control of 
cellar temperature, especially during 
the last month of confinement; the 
difficulty of removing the bees from 
cellars owing to softness of fields and 
roads in March when it becomes nec- 
essary to set them out, and drifting of 
bees after they are first set out. 
Control of Cellar Temperature 
As a rule the bees remain quiet 
during December and January but 
along in February and until taken 
out in March we always have trouble 









ae Bela gs ig te 


us ests 


All country roads were more or less 
like this, except that they were not 
shoveled out for three or more 
weeks. It was one reason why we 
could not get out to examine bees. 


in keeping the cellars from becoming 
too warm. The bees become restless 
and noisy and increase the difficulty 
by generating more heat. The outside 
temperature is often higher than the 
cellar temperature, which stops ven- 
tilation through the cellars. Warm 
cellar air will not rise up through 
still warmer outside air. It we were 
situated so that we could use suction 
fans to pull the foul air out of the cel- 
lars I believe that we could greatly 
reduce this trouble and hold the bees 
quiet in the cellars until the weather 
became more settled. But the cellars 
are eight miles out in the country and 
there is no chance for connecting up 
fans with power. 

Last spring the last half of March 
was very warm, getting up into the 
70’s. This induced all colonies to ex- 
cessive brood rearing. Then the first 
of April the temperature suddenly 
turned and slid down to 5 above zero 
here, and below zero in other sections 


of the state, snowing and remaining 
cold for several days. Of course, the 
inevitable result was chilled brood in 
all colonies but much worse in the 
weaker ones. This not only struck the 
cellar wintered colonies a fearful 
blow but hit the others worse owing 
to their weakened vitality, adding in- 
sult to injury from the extremely cold 
winter they had just survived. As 
soon as it warmed up again most col- 
onies were busy dragging out chilled 
brood in all stages from the mature 
young just ready to hatch to the white 


This is a view of my honey house 
as it looked from our front porch. 


grubs. In some instances the weak 
colonies abandoned from one to two 
frames with sealed brood, moved to 
one side and started a new brood nest 
altogether. Is it any wonder that 
dwindling should follow? Right here 
the winter packer can take a crack at 
me and rightly so, too, for had the 
hives been packed, this loss would 
have been greatly lessened. As it was 
their waning vitality was worse than 
wasted in rearing this chilled brood. 
Removing Bees in Spring 

We generally take the bees out 
during the first half of March, at 
which time fields and roads are al- 
ways soft as spring opens up. We have 
to go through cultivated fields in or- 
der to reach the cellars and they are 
always soft and spongy and hard to go 
through with a truck. We have to 
have the help ofa tractor to pull 
through. The hives are taken from 
cellars and set out in an orchard and 
scattered about as much as possible. 
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Owing to road conditions and to 
the fact that we have to work fast to 
empty a cellar and not keep the bees 
shut up too long we cannot very well 
take them directly to the out yards. 
They are located temporarily here un- 
til they take their cleansing flight and 
settle down, and they sure do spot 
things up when they begin to fly. As 
soon after this as possible we move 
them to out yards. These out yards 
frequently have to be changed and it 
is not always possible to get a new 
location as soon as needed. 

Drifting 

This brings us to the third disad- 
vantage of cellar wintering, that is, 
drifting when first taken out. This 
varies with weather condition and is 
always more or less in evidence, 
sometimes becoming a serious prob- 
lem. Of course, we aim to set them 
out to best advantage; selecting as 
cool weather as possible, putting them 
out quickly and releasing slowly, es- 
pecially if there is much wind. But no 
matter how cool when set out, or 
even if they have had several days of 
restricted flight, if the weather sud- 
denly turns very warm the whole 
yard will take to the air at once and 
invariably there will be drifting. With 
so many colonies in a limited area, 
even among trees and other mark- 
ings, it is impossible to get away from 
drifting altogether. Often they drift 
quite badly later on when set out on 
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their summer stands in outyards with 
but 75 to 100 colonies in a place. 


A few years ago the winter was so 
mild that we had to set the bees out 
about the first of February on ac- 
count of hot cellars. We put them ina 
field adjacent to the cellars as we ex- 
pected the weather to change and we 
would have to return the bees to their 
cellars. 


They were placed checker-board 
fashion with several feet between 
hives, also driving lanes between 
rows. But I never in all my life saw 
such a mess of drifting. Some hives 
emptied almost entirely of bees while 
others filled up until actually all the 
bees could not get inside. Ina day 
or so when the wind shifted the bees 
also shifted and emptied and filled 
other hives. I never did see such a de- 
moralized lot of bees and hope I nev- 
er do again. 

Twice after this we had very bad 
drifting in outyards that were located 
in open fields and again had an awful 
job trying to equalize the bees. Since 
then I have made it a point to locate 
my yards among trees and in broken 
order as much as possible. 

This drifting nuisance is also a pro- 
lific source for the spreading of foul- 
brood, for be as careful as one may, 
there are always some cases of foul- 
brood showing up early in the spring. 

Blair, Nebraska. 
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Usually at the time the bees should be taken from the cellars the fields and roads are soft, and 

it is necessary to get the bees out whether or not the roads have any bottom. My brother on the 

tractor, myself, Chris Larsen and Mr. Grobe, hauled the bees out at the rate of 48 colonies to the 
load, while the ground was still soft. 
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Virginia and the Carolinas 
H. H. ROOT 


Looking in on 
Beekeeping in the 
Southwest 


Eight years have passed since I last 
made a trip among the beekeepers of 
the Southeast. Many changes have 
taken place. Children whom I photo- 
graphed in 1928 have grown up as by 
magic and now have homes and chil- 
dren of their own. Facial lines are a 
little deeper, hair a little whiter, and 
some of those taking a prominent 
place in the industry before, are now 
less active, content to watch the 
younger ones carry on. To me it is 
cheering and inspiring to see the sons 
continuing the father’s interest in 
honey production, thus proving that 
beekeeping is profitable and attrac- 
tive to the younger generation. 

Some of the swamps have been 
drained, many of them appear as they 
did before—dense, well nigh impene- 
trable to all but the black bears, with 
the familiar “islands” of higher 
ground breaking the monotony at 
frequent intervals. Straight, wide, 
smooth roads boldly fulfil the prom- 
ises indicated by the network of red 
lines on the map. North Carolina had 
blazed the good road trails eight 
years ago, and Virginia and South 
Carolina were not far behind. Today, 
four or even five hundred miles may 
be attempted on wet days or dry, in 
any direction. And such roads! Curv- 
ing gracefully around and between 
the mountains or extending high 
above the water of the swamps, they 
stretch out to all points of the com- 
pass to distances that appear almost 
infinite. One who remembers the mud 
of thirty years ago, looks on our mod- 
ern pavements with feelings of awe 
and wonder. 

The mountains only appear just as 
they did in 1928, proving the old say- 
ing, “unchanging as the hills’. Look- 
ing back now I see the fall crimsoned 
sourwoods vieing with the more con- 
servative pines, the wild, tumbling 
streams beaten by a million rocks in- 
to white spray, and crystal water 


leaping far over the roadway from 
above and plunging into the canyon 
below. Secure against the changes of 
civilization is the man whose bees 
have unlimited swamp or mountain 
territory. 

Suffolk, Virginia, is close to one of 
the greatest peanut growing districts 
in the United States. In October the 
landscape is dotted with the tall, 
cone-shaped hay-cocks, for peanuts 
must cure and dry before they can be 
shipped. Naturally I had to sample 
the fresh peanuts and I found them 
about as palatable as a raw potato, 
which the peanut really resembles 
for it grows under the ground. In 
some countries it is better known as 
the ground nut. 

The territory in and around Nor- 
folk has never been looked on as pos- 
sessing many possibilities for honey, 
but at Suffolk, only 16 miles away, is 
a new and thriving beekeepers’ asso- 
ciation made up, not only of business 
and professional men who keep bees 
as a hobby, but of tradesmen and 
workers of all kinds who depend on 
their bees to supplement their in- 
comes. And this increase in income is 
no small item when one can get, as 
one beekeeper told me, $20 a hundred 
pounds for all the honey in shallow 
frames that he can produce. Another 
gets $1 apiece for every shallow comb 
of honey that he sells. Some buy their 
own shallow frames back after the 
consumer has cut out the comb. 

Then there are the professional 
beekeepers like H. W. Weatherford 
and T. C. Asher who depend on their 
bees for their main income. I was 
much interested in the mammoth pe- 
can tree close to Mr. Weatherford’s 
home from which he harvested a crop 
worth $800—-not of pecans but of 
honey from the hives located under 
its spreading branches. Some tree! 

Driving over to the home of T. C. 
Asher after dinner, I was surprised 
to find a new and spacious brick 
home not far from the old home 
which I remembered from my visit in 
1928. I am reproducing a picture that 
I took on that occasion. The daughter 
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1—The new Suffolk, 
Va. Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation. 

2—-Weatherford’s han- 
dy two-wheel barrow. 
Easy to balance; capable 
of carrying big loads. 

3—O. A. King, Se- 
well’s Point Road, Nor- 
folk. Mr. King is a great 
student, having read a 
great many American and 
English bee books. 

4—Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Weatherford, Vernon 


Hill, Va., and their two daughters. Mr. Weatherford now has several 


hundred colonies of bees. 


5—One of the largest pecan trees in Virginia. The bee-yard under 


it produced $800 worth of honey in one season. 
6—H. W. Weatherford (right) and I. C. 
Vice President of the Suffolk association. 


7—The Asher’s new home—built by the bees. 
8—Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Asher and daughter as they appeared in 1928, 
standing on the porch of their home near Brookneal, Va. 


shown in the old picture is married 
now and has a home and children of 
her own. Just as we left the Ashers 
before, I remember a conversation 
that sounded something like this: 

‘“‘Now you know you promised me a 
new house.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose I did but a 
man often has to promise more than 
he can give. Wecan’t build a new 
house yet.” 


-hite (left), President and 
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“But I want that house and you’ve 
got to build it. You have built a new 
honey house.”’ 

We drove away then and I did not 
hear Mr. Asher’s final comment. 

When we returned in October, 
1936, my first remark was that Mrs. 
Asher had had her wish. It is a beau- 
tiful home and it is a home that the 
bees have built. 

(to be continued) 
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Our Daily Bread 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 





Pecan rolls 


Perhaps no one article of diet is so 
widely or frequently used as is bread. 
There is no danger of the family be- 
coming tired of this, the “staff of 
life’, if it is honey baked bread. The 
tempting, golden brown loaves come 
from the oven with such a delightful 
aroma you just can’t wait to sample 
its goodness. So out comes the butter 
and the honey jar! 

At our house we prefer to bake a 
small quantity and bake more fre- 
quently. And while honey bread does 
improve with and carry its age well, 
in common with most homemade 
breads, it loses in time, a certain 
something which characterizes fresh- 
ly baked breads. 

The following recipe makes two 
loaves: Scald one pint of milk and 
add two level tablespoons of shorten- 
ing, two tablespoons honey, and one 
and one-half teaspoons of salt. Allow 
to cool to lukewarm. Meanwhile 
crumble in small pieces and dissolve 
in one-fourth cup of lukewarm water 
one cake of compressed yeast; add to 
the lukewarm milk and honey mix- 
ture. Sift and measure six cups of 
flour. Stir in four cups of the sifted 
flour and beat thoroughly. Add re- 
maining flour and knead to a smooth 
dough. Cover, set in a warm place and 
allow to rise until double in bulk. 
Punch down lightly, but do not 
knead. Turn dough over and allow to 
rise again. Form into two loaves, 
place in well greased baking pans and 


It Is Made More 
Delicious and 
Wholesorne 


By Adding Honey 


let rise until double in bulk. Bake six- 
ty minutes in a moderate 350 degree 
F. oven. Brush tops with butter just 
before removing from the oven if you 
prefer a soft crust. Omit this if you 
like a crisp, crunchy one. Break the 
two loaves apart, if baked in one pan, 
and permit to cool thoroughly before 
putting away. 


Honey Whole Wheat Bread 


Assemble one pint milk, two table- 
spoons shortening, one cake com- 
pressed yeast, one-fourth cup water, 
two tablespoons honey, two cups of 
whole-wheat flour and four cups of 
white flour. Use the same method as 
above, adding the whole wheat flour 
without sifting. After molding the 
loaves for baking we like to roll them 
in cracked or crushed wheat, press- 
ing the broken kernels well into the 
surface of the dough, allow it to rise 
and bake. Loaves thus treated resem- 
ble a number of the honey crushed 
wheat breads offered for sale now. A 
few raisins added to the dough in 
mixing results is another delicious 
and wholesome variation. We use 
them in both the white and whole 
wheat breads. 


Winter or summer, busy home- 
makers find mechanical refrigerators 
invaluable in storing dough to be 
baked at some future time. The cold, 
even temperature checks the growth 
of the yeast plant but does not kill it. 
Yeast doughs may be stored indefi- 
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nitely and used, a little at a time, as 
desired. A dough prepared with 
water rather than milk may be stored 
longer without danger of becoming 
sour. 

With unbaked honey dough in the 
refrigerator you will have at your 
command a variety of delicious rolls 
on very short notice. You will be de- 
lighted with the feathery lightness of 
the products from this basic recipe. 


Salad Sticks 

These are a bit different than the 
usual rolls. To make them, roll a por- 
tion of the dough to one-fourth inch 
thickness. Cut in strips twelve inches 
long and one-half inch wide. Twist 
two strips together and cut in three 
sections to make individual rolls. 
Place on greased baking sheets, brush 





Salad sticks 


with melted butter and sprinkle with 
poppy seed (optional). Let rise until 
double in bulk. Bake 10 to 15 minutes 
in a hot oven, 425 degrees F. 


Refrigerator Rolls 

Two eggs, one cup boiling potato 
water, one-fourth cup honey, one- 
half cup butter, two tablespoons 
warm water, one cake compressed 
yeast, one-half teaspoon salt, six cups 
of sifted flour. 

Combine boiling potato water, 
honey, butter and salt and al- 
low to cool to lukewarm. Add yeast 
softened in the warm water. Stir in 
eggs, beaten until light, and three cups 
of the sifted flour. Beat thoroughly. 
Add remaining flour and knead to a 
smooth dough. Cover, allow to rise 
until double in bulk. Knead down, 
grease top slightly, cover with waxed 
paper and store in refrigerator. 
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Crullers 
Roll the dough to one-fourth inch 
thickness. Cut in strips one-fourth 
inch wide and eight inches long. 
Grease clean clothespins and wrap a 
strip of dough around each pin, being 








Cruller Rolls 


careful not to overlap the dough. 
Place on greased baking sheets, let 
rise about 45 minutes and bake in a 
hot oven of 400 degrees F. for about 
20 minutes or until delicately brown. 
Brush with butter and remove the 
pins while rolls are warm. With a 
pastry tube, insert filling in the warm 
rolls. A mixture of ground raisins and 
chopped nuts, moistened with honey 
is delicious as is a peanut-butter- 
honey combination. Try these with 
your favorite sandwich spread, too. 


Pecan Rolls 


Roll the dough to one-half inch 
thickness, spread with butter, honey 
and cinnamon. Roll and cut in one- 
half inch slices. Place cut side down 
in greased muffin tins, in which a 
generous portion of pan dressing has 
been placed. Set in warm place until 
very light. Bake ina 400 degree F. 
oven, 20 minutes. Remove from pans 
and leave inverted. 


Pan Dressing 


Two cups brown sugar, four table- 
spoons water, four tablespoons honey, 
one teaspoon maple flavoring, eight 
tablespoons butter, one-eighth tea- 
spoon salt and one cup pecan nut- 
meats, unchopped. Blend and cook 
slightly. 

Aurora, Nebraska, 
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The Position of Natural Combs 


Allen Latham 


Shall We Say That the Position 
of Combs in Relation to Hive 
Entrance is a Matter of 
Chance? 


At various times for many years 
back theories have been offered re- 
garding the position in which a 
swarm of bees will build its first 
comb. Some beekeepers assert that 
bees by choice will build their first 
comb at right angles to the entrance, 
and as always there are other bee- 
keepers who will take the opposite 
view and they tell us that bees nat- 
urally build their combs parallel with 
the entrance. 

Then there are those beekeepers 
who are sure that the rotation of the 
earth guides the bees in this comb- 
building, some asserting that the bees 
will by choice build their combs east 
and west, while others say bees will 
build combs north and south. 

I myself have felt that there was a 
possibility that the bee with her pe- 
culiar senses, able to do all her work 
in what is darkness to us, might re- 
spond to the magnetic lines which run 
around the earth, and that she might 
build her combs either across these 
lines or with them. 

Let the Bees Tell Us 

Dr. C. C. Miller, whose writings all 
of us older beekeepers used to enjoy, 
was wont often to remark, “Take it 
to the bees.”’ I will not say that I 
adopted this advice as my motto, but 
will say that I have always found it 
most excellent advice. Find some way 
in which the bees themselves will an- 
swer doubtful points for us. 

For some time I have been plan- 
ning to carry out an experiment to de- 
termine whether the bees actually 
were guided by some force to build 
their combs in certain ways, or 
whether they build their combs in 
any haphazard way. I was rather 
strongly of the opinion that chance 
alone guided the direction of the first 
comb. I was of this opinion because 
of the combs which bees built in old 
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All the hives were set with entrances to the 
left. The upper left hive has a comb so small 
that the picture does not show it. The strip of 
white paper shows it’s direction. 


box hives, because of the combs of 
honey in old-fashioned honey boxes, 
and because of the combs built in the 
back-ends of my “let-alone’”’ hives. I 
had never from all these been able to 
formulate any rule. 

When bees of a swarm cluster 
loosely the first comb to be built may 
take a position anywhere in an areu 
ten inches across. Meanwhile other 
bees may start another comb in an- 
other part of this area. Hence it will 
sometimes happen that a big swarm 
in hot weather, hived in a common 
box, will start several combs simul- 
taneously. The result is a maze of 
combs which meet each other at all 
angles. But if the swarm is small and 
if the weather is cool, the compact 
cluster offers only a small area which 
is warm at the top surface, and hence 
only one comb starts, the second comb 
being started at a normal distance 
from the first soon afterwards. The 
resulting combs will be parallel to 
one another. 

Experimenting with Small Swarms 

So I planned to hive about forty 
small swarms and put all the results 
together. I would use my small mat- 
ing boxes and miniature swarms, to 
save labor and expense. Forty such 
swarms should tell a definite story. 

This last August I reserved a batch 
of queen-cells for this experiment. I 
cleaned out a lot of mating boxes, 
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scraping the ceiling and the walls of 
each so that no vestige of comb 
should remain to guide the bees. My 
mating boxes are approximately 8 by 
4% by 4% inches inside measure, 
with a hole at one end for entrance. 
The ripe cells were fastened with 
melted wax on the ceiling near one 
end, and into each box was put a cup- 
ful of bees, possibly 400 or so. The 
bees were gorged with honey, and, in 
addition, a feeder with about 3 
ounces of honey was put in each box. 


Thus prepared the little hives were 
taken to my mating yard and each 
placed on a stand in such a manner 
as to insure their retaining a fixed di- 
rection. As it was hot weather and 
the bees shut in, all hives had to have 
sufficient shade. For this season only 
three or four faced in a southerly di- 
rection, and most of them faced North 
or not far from it. The hives were 
kept closed for three days. They 
would have been opened at the close 
of the second day, but I was off ona 
fishing trip and could not open them. 


By this time they had begun their 
combs and were given another feed- 
erful of honey. They were left until 
queens were laying and ready to send 
off to customers. The results tabulat- 
ed are below: ; 

North and angles with the North. 


N io 30° 45° 
4 2 6 5 
East and angles with the East. 
E 15° 30° 45° 
2 7 3 5 


Angles with the entrance. 

0° 15° 30° 45° 60° 75° 90° 

3 3 11 4 5 3 

A survey of the tables will show no 
preponderance in favor of any partic- 
ular point of the compass. In regard 
to the entrance there is a preponder- 
ance in favor of the angle 45 degrees, 
yet not so large as to preclude chance. 

That the reader may picture the re- 
sults two illustrations are offered. In 
one, all the hives are set with en- 
trances to the left. In the other, all are 
placed so that the arrow points North 
or approximately North. The arrows 
are pieces of white paper attached to 
the hives to show how each was 
placed on its stand. 

The upper left hive in cut No. 1 
has a comb so small that the picture 
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would not show its direction, and so 
a strip of white paper is affixed to 
show this direction. The upper right 
hive will show a cell in place with no 
comb built. Only thirty-one hives 
could be set out as several cells were 
lost through an oversight. 

There is one chance of error in this 
experiment. As every observer will 
know, when a cell is left the bees 
gradually tear it down and usually 
one side suffers sooner than the other. 
Hence there is left an edge extending 








The entrances all point north or approximate- 
ly north. By looking closely the white arrow 
can be seen pointing to the direction of the 
entrances. 


on one side. Now this edge could gov- 
ern the start of a comb. Understand 
that in every case but one the first 
comb was started on the queen-cell. 
The only exception is found in the 
fourth hive in middle row counting 
from the left. The first comb in that 
case was started at one side two inch- 
es from the cell. The right hand hive 
in this same row shows the comb in 
the rear of the hive. The cell in this 
hive happened to be placed in the 
rear. 

I hope next year to repeat the ex- 
periment, using virgin queens and 
not cells. Thus the ceiling of the hive 
will have nothing to direct the course 
of the comb. 

It may amaze some of my readers 
that these miniature swarms will 
work contentedly in these bare hives, 
since there is a prevailing notion that 
such hives must have brood to hold 
the little swarms. As a matter of fact, 
brood in these small hives tend to ab- 
sconding instead of helping to hold 
the bees. Food and abundance of food 
will hold them better than anything 
else provided they have a good queen. 

Shall we decide that combs are 
built by chance? 
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Disease Resistance in Honeybees'’ 


O. W. PARK, Research Associate Professor. 


Experiments Conducted at the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ames, Iowa 


The Iowa experiment on disease 
resistance had its inception nearly 20 
years ago in the mind of Frank C. 
Pellett. Well do I remember his en- 
thusiasm over the possibility of a 
strain of bees resistant to American 
foulbrood. He had come to Ames to 
appear on the program of a Beekeep- 
ers’ Short Course, soon after return- 
ing from a trip through Colorado, 
where, among others, he visited Her- 
man Rauchfuss. One morning his host 
handed him a lighted smoker and a 
hive tool with the request that he in- 
spect a certain colony with particular 
care and report his findings. As some 
of you will recall, Mr. Pellett was the 
first Apiary Inspector of Iowa, and 
had only recently retired from that 
office. After going over each comb re- 
peatedly, he reported his failure to 
find anything unusual, and inquired 
what he was expected to find. He was 
told that the colony had had Ameri- 
can foulbrood, but that the disease 
had since disappeared without treat- 
ment. 


The vision Mr. Pellett brought back 
to Iowa, so long ago, finally began to 
take on definite form September 20, 
1934, when, during a conference with 
Professor Paddock and the writer, he 
presented the basic ideas which have 
now been developed into the present 
organization for the investigation of 
disease resistance as related to Amer- 
ican foulbrood in honeybees. This set- 
up placed the administration of the 
project under the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Ames, with the 
Agricultural Extension Service of 
Iowa State College and the American 
Bee Journal as co-operating agencies. 
The Extension Service is represented 
by the State Apiarist, F. B. Paddock, 


1. Journal Paper No. J430 of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Pro- 


ject No. 515. 





Fig. 1—Left to right, Frank C. Pellett, 0. W. 
Park and F. B. Paddock. 


who, in connection with his regular 
duties, is constantly on the lookout 
for stock that gives promise of being 
disease-resistant. The American Bee 
Journal is represented by its Field 
Editor, Frank C. Pellett, who acts as 
apiarist and collaborator. The Iowa 
Experiment Station is represented by 
the writer, who is in charge of the 
technical phases of the work. 


Mr. Pellett’s report of his experi- 
ence in the Rauchfuss apiary was the 
first of its kind to come to the writer’s 
attention, although John M. Bixler of 
Iowa, according to his article in the 
Iowa State Apiarist’s report for 1925, 
had found three similar cases in his 
own yard in 1912. A sample of di- 
seased brood from one of these col- 
onies, sent to the U.S. Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington, was diag- 
nosed as American foulbrood. In 1925 
Bruce Lineburg reported in Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, the discovery of 
two colonies which apparently 
cleaned up the disease. Recently there 
have been reports of the kind from a 
number of widely separated sources. 

Most of us were brought up on the 
orthodox teaching that honeybees 
positively cannot remove the scales 
of American foulbrood from their 
combs, and therefore cannot possibly 
rid themselves of the infection, once 
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it is established. Consequently claims 
regarding resistance have received 
scant notice. We should consider, 
however, that remarkable results 
have been obtained by breeding for 
resistance in both plants and animals, 
so why not in honeybees? 


Fortunately, I believe, claims re- 
garding resistance have recurred so 
persistently that they could scarcely 
be ignored longer. A matter so vital- 
ly important to the beekeeping in- 
dustry should not be allowed to con- 
tinue indefinitely in a state of uncer- 
tainty. Something needed to be done 
about it. Two years ago our group un- 
dertook to do that “something’— 
each man working under the firm 











Fig. 2—A view in the official testing yard, 
located at the Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


conviction that if bees resistant to 
American foulbrood do not exist, that 
fact could not be found out too soon; 
and if such bees do exist, they could 
not be made available to the industry 
too quickly. 


With the development of a resistant 
strain as an ultimate goal, we first set 
ourselves the task of answering the 
question: Does variation in resistance 
to American foulbrood exist in hon- 
eybees? If no colony is more resist- 
ant than any other, there can be no 
possibility of breeding a resistant bee; 
but if some are more resistant than 
others, there would be a reasonable 
chance for success in that line of en- 
deavor. The scattered cases reported 
as showing resistance suggested the 
probability that certain colonies pos- 
sess resistance toa greater degree 
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than others, but adequate proof was 
lacking. 


Testing for Resistance 


Our plan for attacking the prob- 
lem was to obtain supposedly resist- 
ant stock from all possible sources, 
segregate them at an official testing 
station and administer uniform doses 
of the disease. Under the authority of 
the State Apiarist, such a station was 
established at the Pellett Gardens, 
Atlantic, Iowa (Fig. 2). Among the 45 
colonies that were brought together 
there during the summer of 1935, 
were representatives of Italian, Cau- 
casian and Carniolan races, as well as 
several hybrids, and they came from 
widely separated sections of the Unit- 
ed States. 


Inoculations were made by remov- 
ing a small rectangle of comb from 
the center of the brood nest and re- 
placing it by a similar rectangle cut 
from a comb containing numerous 
scales of American foulbrood. The in- 
oculation rectangles were cut to a 
uniform size of approximately 2x2% 
inches and contained about 200 cells, 
of which approximately half held 
scales of American foulbrood (Figs. 3 
and 4). In no case was the number of 
scales less than 75. 

All combs used in making inocula- 
tions were taken from a single source 
in order to eliminate any variation 
which might result if material from 
more than one source were used. In- 
oculations were administered only to 
colonies strong enough to occupy the 
equivalent of a 10-frame Langstroth 
hive, and care was used to see that at 
least three-fourths of the adult pop- 
ulation should be the progeny of the 
queen then heading the colony. The 
stock to be tested came to us through- 
out the summer as queens, as nuclei 
and as combless packages, with the 
result that only 25 built up in time to 
be tested the same season. Six colo- 
nies from ordinary stock and not sup- 
posed to be resistant, were given the 
same dosage for comparison. 

Frequent examinations were made 
during the week following inocula- 
tion in order to observe the behavior 
of the bees toward the insertions. 
Cells of American foulbrood usually 
were present by the third week, and 
whenever found, samples were taken 
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for final determination under the mi- 
croscope. By fall our first objective 
had been reached with the finding 
that all six check colonies had suc- 
cumbed to the disease, whereas 7 of 
the 25 others had done what we have 
always been told bees could not do— 
clean up American foulbrood.Thus it 
was shown that some colonies do pos- 
sess greater resistance than others to 
American foulbrood. 


The Second Objective 

Then the next question to be an- 
swered was: “Is this resistance inheri- 
table?” If not, there can be no hope 
of developing a disease resistant 
strain from this source; but, if so, 
there is a reasonable chance for final 
success. It was planned, therefore, to 
rear daughter queens from our resist- 
ant stock and to have them mated to 
drones, likewise from resistant stock. 
These queens would be used to head 
colonies which would then be inocu- 
lated with American foulbrood to de- 
termine their resistance or lack there- 
of. 

The shortness of the active season 
in Iowa would scarcely permit both 
the rearing and the testing to be com- 
pleted in a single season, so it was de- 
cided to take our resistant stock to 
some point in the Southern States 
where queens could be reared early 
enough to have them arrive in Iowa 
in time to head colonies that could 






brood. 
Fig. 4 


Fig. 3—Inoculations were made 
by inserting a rectangle of A. F. B. 
Comb in the center of a comb of 


Smaller picture shows a 
closer view of inoculation rectangle. 
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be tested the same season, thereby 
accomplishing in the one season 
what otherwise would require two. 
The Lower Rio Grand Valley in 
southern Texas seemed to offer the 
greatest possibilities for our needs, 
so a request was made to Dr. F. L. 
Thomas, State Entomologist of Texas, 
for permission to conduct our queen 
rearing operations in that region. His 
reply not only granted our request 
but offered the use of the facilities of 
the sub-station of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Weslaco, 
should they seem desirable t.o us. 
This generous offer was accepted 
and upon arrival in the Valley, we 
found we had at our disposal not only 
desirable facilities but also the valu- 
able assistance of Mr. S. W. Clark, 
Entomologist, of the local station. 

We were pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity, one day in February, to invite 
the Apiary Inspectors of Texas to ex- 
amine the colonies we had brought 
into their state. These colonies were 
still on the combs in which American 
foulbrood had developed following 
inoculation, but the Texas officials 
found them free from disease. This 
naturally was the source of consider- 
able satisfaction both to the Texas of- 
ficials and to us. 

A site in the midst of a 25,000 acre 
citrus orchard was selected for use 
as an isolated mating station. Here 
natural matings were possi- 
ble with drones from one 
colony or another selected 
from our resistant stock. It 
seems probable, therefore, 
that all matings occurred 
with drones from resistant 
colonies. 

By the first of May, a 





SS See 





ishipment of three-frame 
nuclei, headed by Texas- 
reared daughters of our re- 
sistant stock, arrived at our 
testing station in Iowa. By 
the latter part of June, most 
of these had built up to nor- 
mal colony strength and 
were inoculated as des- 
cribed above. Since the 
check colonies inoculated 
the previous season had de- 
veloped heavy infections of 





—! American foulbrood, combs 





(Continued on page 117) 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


at 
International Beekeepers’ Conference 
November 23, 24 and 25, 1936. 
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San Antonio, 


Mr. V. G. Milum, Chairman of the Res- 
olutions Committee, presented the follow- 
ing report 

“The American Honey Producers’ 
League, in convention assembled at San 
Antonio, Texas, Nov. 22-25, 1936, do here- 
by resolve: 

(1) Whereas, the committee in charge 
of the arrangements for this memorable 
and enjoyable convention have given un 


stintingly of their time and efforts in 
making same a success. Be it Resolved 


that a vote of thanks be extended to them, 
especially those of the great state of 
Texas, and the members of the Southern 
States Beekeeping Federation. 

(2) Whereas, the officers of this or 
ganization have carried on in the work of 
this organization. Be it Resolved that our 
vote of confidence and appreciation be 
extended to them. 

Be it further Resolved, that special 
commendation be given to Miss Weiden 
kopf for her work and especially in ap 
preciation of her efforts in arrangements 
for the educational and interesting inter- 
national exhibit of honey from foreign 
lands. 

(3) Be it Resolved that we heartily ap 
prove the present plans of meeting co 
operatively with the American Honey In 
stitute. The Apiary Inspectors of Ameri 
ca, and regional or group organizations, 
such as our happy arrangements with the 
Southern Beekeeping Conference in 1936. 

(4) Whereas, the American Honey In 
stitute still carries on its effective pro 
gram of publicity which is undoubtedly 
increasing the consumption of our prod 
uct, honey, and assisting in gradually at 
taining the goal of a fair remunerative 
return for our produce, Be is 
that the members of our organization ex 
tend the glad hand of co-operation to our 
Co-operative organization and = further 
that we recommend to all members of our 
industry not at this convention and urge 
upon them that they loyally support by 
active participation in the program of 
publicity for our product. 

3e it further Resolved, that a vote of 
confidence and appreciation and co-oper 
ation be extended to the officials and the 
dietitians of the other organizations in 
allied industries which are using honey in 
combination with their particular food 
products, and recommending its use in 
other combinations in their advertising 
programs and literature. 


Resolved, 


Texas, 


(5) Whereas, the investigations being 
conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry 
under the direction of Mr. Lothrop of the 
Division of Carbohydrates, are giving our 
industry much necessary and vital infor- 
mation concerning honey, the product of 
our industry, a natural available produet 
now recognized by dietitians and the med- 
ical profession as a desirable and whole 
sweet, and whereas there is. still 
considerable work to be accomplished, es- 
pecially toward the extension of the use 
of honey in varied ways and in combina 
tion with other products. Be it Resolved, 
that we heartily recommend to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Bureau of Chem 
istry, and our members of Congress, the 
continuation of present lines of investi- 
gation and that the sum of $15,000 be add- 
ed to the present appropriation for a con- 
tinuation of present lines of investi 
gations tending the further utilization of 
cur product. 

(6) Whereas, the semi-monthly honey 
market reports of the Department of Ag- 
riculture under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Clay, are giving the members of our in 
dustry a regular useful service in the 
management and planning of future oper- 
ation, especially in the matter of produe 
tion and marketing information, and in 
formation more recently inaugurated rel 
ative to the queen bee and package indus 
try. 

Be it Resolved, that we recommend to 
the proper officials of the Federal Gov 
ernment, including members of Congress, 
the continuation and extension of this in 
formation service, and that a separate and 
distinct appropriation of $10,000 be es 
tablished for the express purpose of pro- 
viding a more comprehensive semi-month- 
ly report. 

(7) Whereas, there are now being con 
ducted new lines of investigations in the 
Federal Division of Bee Culture, in the 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations of the various States, which are 
giving worthwhile and vital information 
relative to our industry. Be it Resolved, 
that we commend the Director and other 
administrative officers and investigators, 
the continuation and expansion of pres- 
ent line of investigation and the inelu 
sion of such new projects as appear im- 
portant to the industry. 

(8) Whereas, the serious prevalence of 
European foulbrood in the Pacifie Coast 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The San Antonio Meeting 


E. R. Root 


(Continued from January) 


A Few More High- 
Lights of this 
Great International 


Convention 


Over two months have elapsed 
since the great International Confer- 
ence met in San Antonio. The echoes 
of it are heard even yet, and will con- 
tinue to be heard, as time goes on. We 
have had some most wonderful meet- 
ings of beekeepers in the United 
States but the general goodwill that 
has been growing among beekeepers 


in the North and South came to its 
fitting climax at this meeting. 

The package queen and bee busi- 
ness that has grown to enormous pro- 
portions has made one great partner- 
ship among all those interested in the 
culture of bees North and South. Ac- 
cording to the Marketing Director, 
Prof. J. M. Robinson, there has been 
shipped North as high as 132,000 
packages of bees between the months 
of March and June, and 140,000 
queens from January to December. If 
all the package men were in the 
Agreement the figures would stand 
at approximately 150,000 packages 
and 175,000 queens. If this supply of 


ee 


Pig. 1—Edward Burleson of Thos. C. Burleson & Son, honey packers, Waxahachie, Texas, 
caught on the platform as he was reading his paper on ‘‘Demands of Honey Buyers’’. To make 
sales and hold the trade he emphasized the importance of a uniform pack of best honey neatly 
labeled. Grocers, he said, are not so much interested in a low price, as in a uniform quality in 
every shipment throughout the years. 

Fig. 2—The genial Prof. J. M. Robinson of Auburn, Ala., is managing director for the Control 
Committee administering the Marketing Agreement for the queen and package bee business that 
has given such universal satisfaction throughout the North as well as the South. He it was who 
by his happy introductions, made the San Antonio banquet of nearly 400 such a great success, in 
spite of the food shortage and poor service. See page 32 of our last issue. He it is again, wh, 
with Thos. Atchison, of Alabama has made the Marketing Agreement work so smoothly. That per- 
petual smile which he characterized as a ‘‘frozen face’’ is something that the world needs more 
of to smooth out the wrinkles of life. 

Fig. 3—R. E. Lothrop of the Bureau of Chemistry & Soils, Washington, D. C. also caught on 
the platform while reading, gave one of the best papers on honey and its uses in other foods that 
has been presented at any convention. He dealt particularly with that peculiarity in honey which 
enables it to absorb as well as maintain moisture when combined with other foods. 

Fig. 4—Thos. Atchison, state bee inspector, for Alabama, is another who has helped to make the 
Marketing Agreement a success. He is another whose smile is almost perpetual; but back of that 
smile is a force that keeps Alabama clean of disease as well as keeping the agreement in effect. 
Every bee shipping state in the Union is indebted to him for his fine work. 

Fig. 5—-The oldest carload honey producer represented at the San Antonio meeting was our old 
friend, J. F. Moore of Tiffin, Ohio. He is well past 80. His success is due to the fact that he says 
he can’t afford to miss any important bee convention. He takes all the bee journals and is a backer 
of the American Honey Institute. Some of the younger honey producers would do well to follow his 
example. 

Fig. 6—William Mosteller, of Wyoming, is another carload honey producer who never misses any 
important bee convention nor tries to get along without a bee journal. He was formerly a cow 
boy and even to this day carries along with him as his body guard his 45 six shooter. Yes, he uses 
also a 45 comb radial honey extractor. Well, ‘‘Bill’’ came to the San Antonio bee convention with 
‘*blood in his eye’’. He didn’t like the way the American Honey Institute was being run and said 
so; but he was open to convicton. After he heard Prof. Kelty, Prof. Wilson, Mrs. Jensen, Miss 
Goodman, and Geo. W. Bohne, he came over to me and said ‘‘E. R., I take back all the mean 
things I said about the management of the Institute. It shall have my unqualified support, the 
whole caboodle of them’’. 

Fig. 7—A couple of leaders in their respective states. H. M. Krebs (left) is the state bee in- 
spector for California. He was formerly state inspector for Michigan and is now doing effective 
work in the state of his adoption. Like Tommy Atchison of Alabama, back of his smile is force. He 
was a leader at the inspectors meeting. The other man is E. C. Bessonet, Donaldsville, Louisiana 
He is one of the leading bee package men of his state; had an exhibit of bee shipping equipment 
in the lobby of the Crockett Hotel and is Secretary of the Louisiana State Beekeepers’ A: 
tion. He and Mr. Geo. W. Bohne, President, are doing much to stabilize the Marketing Agreement 
in Louisiana. In this they have the backing of state entomologist W. E. Anderson. 





Pig. 8—Dr. A. P. Sturtevant (left) bacteriologist and head of the Bee Culture Laboratory, 
Laramie, Wyoming. He has done a vast amount of research work in bee diseases; has shown that 
commercial or bottled honey is seldom or never a carrier of A. F. B., is co-operating in bee disease 
resistance work; in short is one of Hambleton’s leading research workers. D. P. Barrett (right) 
is state bee inspector for Michigan and we are told is one of the best bee inspectors of the country. 
He took a prominent part in the bee inspectors meeting at San Antonio. 
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Fig. 9—Beekeepers at 
San Antonio in front of 
the historic Alamo to have 
their picture taken. See 
pages 32 and 33, January 
issue. 

Fig. 10—Dr. C. L. Far- 
rar (right) Associate Api- 
culturist Bee Culture La- 
boratory at Laramie, Wy- 
oming. He has been doing 
some work on two queens 
to the hive. See Gleanings, 
page 593 of last year. 

Dr. Farrar first worked 
under Dr. J. H. Merrill, 
then head of the bee work 
in Kansas. Later Farrar 
was head apiculturist for 
Massachusetts, taking the 
work formerly under Dr. 
Gates at Amherst. Dr. Otto 
Mackensen of the Southern 
States Bee Culture Labor- 
atory is the party in the 
center. 

Fig. Prof. R. L. 
Parker (right) Professor 
of Apiculture and State 
Apiarist, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. He is teaching several 
courses in bee culture. For 
advanced students who 
wish to do some minor re- 
search work he offers problems in Apiculture. As associate 
entomologist he has had to do with insects attacking fruit 
plants. He is superintendent of the division of bees and hon- 
ey at the state fair. At the bee inspection meeting at San 
Antonio he took an active part in shaping plans for the fu- 
ture. The man shown at the extreme left is E. J. McNay, a 
graduate student in the department of Entomology. He has 
been specializing in artificial insemination of queen bees and 
later doing some work under Dr. L. R. Watson of Alfred, N. 
Y. He plans to go back to Alfred to carry on further research 
work. The man in the middle of the picture is Mr. Arthur Al- 
len of Highlands, Kansas, who is operating 900 to 1000 colon- 
ies. Mr Alien last year in spite of the drouth produced 40,000 
pounds of honey. He was formerly state apiarist of Missouri, 
but moved to Kansas where more protection could be furn- 
ished through apiary inspection work. 


Fig. 12—shows Prof, J. A. Munro (right) of the Agricul- 
tural College at Fargo, N. D. He has classes in bee culture in 
a territory where sweet clover is at its best. He is also state 
bee inspector. Mr. M. W. Cousineau, of Morehead, Minn., 
dealer in bee supplies and buyer of honey. Mr. M. W. Cousi- 
neau has been instrumental in moving many cars of honey in 
his territory during the past few years. 
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bees and queens were cut off even for 
one season a large part of the whole 
Northern beekeeping would be very 
nearly paralyzed. The simple fact is, 
the Northern and Southern beekeep- 
ers are becoming more and more de- 
pendent on each other. When these 
two groups can meet together and 
plan for the future as they did in San 
Antonio it means much to the indus- 
try. 
Loss of Bees Through Poisoned Dust 
in California 

Frank M. Todd and H. M. Krebs 
reported the loss of bees from poison 
applied by airplanes to kill insect 
pests. C. H. Gilstrap of Texas report- 
ed that there were many districts 
where entire apiaries were wiped out 
from poison applied on cotton. To 
move the bees from the areas affected 
would be expensive and impractica- 
ble. The situation is having the atten- 
tion of Dr. Eckert in charge of bee 
culture work at Davis, California. 

Women at San Antonio 

For some time the American Hon- 
ey Institute has been sponsoring a 
movement to organize the women 
along lines of promoting the use of 
honey in the homes. To that end, it 
has been urging the women to attend 
the bee meetings. Several states have 
organized, and there were enough 
women at San Antonio to organize on 
November 23, the Ladies’ National 
Auxiliary Association, which will 
work with the Institute and the 
League in advertising and promoting 
the use of honey. As pointed out in 
our last issue, page 30, under Fig. 14 
Mrs. Ethel Krebs of California and 
Mrs. Florence Bennett of Oregon, 
were made respectively President 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the new 
organization. The annual dues are 
only 25 cents to take care of necessa- 
ry postal card service. It is hoped that 
beekeepers wives and all women bee- 
keepers will give the new Auxiliary 
their active support by sending in at 
once 25 cents to Mrs. Florence M. 
Bennett, Birkenfeld, Ore. There is a 
large field for important work. 
Ability of Honey to Absorb Moisture 

At one of the sessions of the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute a paper carrying 
the above title was read by R. E. 
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Lothrop of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Lothrop of the Carbohydrate Di- 
vision has been doing some _ special 
work on honey. His address referring 
to the ability of honey to absorb and 
retain moisture in other foods was 
one of unusual merit coming as it did 
from a Government chemist who 
could speak with a degree of authori- 
ty. 

Another address of outstanding 
merit was one given before the larg- 
est audience of over 400 by actual 
count on the first night session by Dr. 
O. W. Park on disease resistance. We 
are giving the first part of the article 
on page 82. The rest of the article will 
appear in the March issue. 


There were other addresses that 
will be published in full as soon as 
they can be released. One by Jas. I. 
Hambleton Bee Culture Laboratory 
on disease resistant bees will explain 
the Government attitude on the ques- 
tion and what it is doing. 


The illustrations in this article 
with the legends do not take in all the 
prominent people who participated at 
the San Antonio meeting, but only 
those whom the editor was able to 
catch on the fly. There were several 
whose faces and exploits should have 
been included in the picture gallery. 


List Your Name 


A list of dealers in bee supplies, 
package bees, nuclei and queens is 
compiled once every year by the Bee 
Culture Laboratory of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This list is 
sent to correspondents who wish to 
purchase bees, supplies, etc. The list 
is now being revised and those who 
desire to be listed again or who wish 
to be entered for the first time should 
send the following information to the 
BEE CULTURE LABORATORY, NA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH CENTER, BELTSVILLE, 
MARYLAND: Name and address; 
dealer in (1) bees and queens (state 
race); (2) package bees (state type 
and race); (3) bee supplies; (4) honey 
packing equipment. THE LIST WILL 
BE CLOSED TO ENTRIES ON 
MARCH 1, 1937. 
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From the Field of Experience 





BEEKEEPING WITHOUT WINTER- 
ING. 





A. L. Bartlett 


Perhaps the most marked differ- 
ence between beekeeping outside the 
tropics and tropical beekeeping has 
to do with the rate at which the bees 
work. In the North, the change in the 
behavior of the bees between winter 
and summer is as sharp as that of the 
climate, and cropping operations are 
rushed through in a comparatively 
short time. In a tropical location, on 
the other hand, the bees work more 
or less steadily the wh ole year 
through, speeding-up or slowing- 
down their activities according as the 
various groups of honey plants come 
into bloom. 

The effect of such uniform condi- 
tions is in some respects a blessing, 
and in others something short of that. 
In the tropics there is, on the whole, 
far less necessity for feeding the bees 
than there is in the North, practically 
all that is required in that direction 
being to leave three or four combs of 
honey in the hives at all times. 

If beekeeping were only a matter 
of keeping bees, the tropical beekeep- 
er would have practically no manage- 
ment to do beyond the periodical 
sorting and putting together again of 
the hives after each especially severe 
tropical storm. As things are, the 
maintenance of efficient honey-gath- 
ering colonies in the tropics entails 
work as consistent and methodical as 
that of the bees themselves. 

An instance of this is afforded by 
the effects of tropical rainfall. In a 
tropical country the rainfall is usual- 
ly very heavy and fairly evenly dis- 
tributed seasonally. This makes for a 
luxurious growth of weeds with the 
corresponding amount of labor in 
keeping the bee-yard clean. Then, 
again, the wet has a very deleterious 
effect on wood, so thai the proper 
treatment and repair of hive parts, 
especially covers, bottom boards, and 
stands is emphasized. 

In his manipulations, too, the tropi- 


cal beekeeper must make allowances 
for his climate, queen-rearing, for in- 
stance, becoming a matter of very 
especial moment where the queens 
must work on right through the 
Christmas holiday season. To think of 
keeping on a queen that had been on 
the job throughout the summer would 
be begging for failure. 

Supering in most parts of the trop- 
ics is necessarily different from su- 
pering in the North, and one seldom 
sees skyscraper colonies such as are 
the pride of temperate beekeepers. 
Any attempt to spread the bees 
through several supers is almost cer- 
tain to spoil one’s chance of a crop. 
Keep them working in one full-depth 
super, or its equivalent, at a time, and 
other things being right they will 
store a good crop. 

In my first beekeeping efforts I 
was unfortunate in being faced with 
unfavorable weather, including both 
drouths and summer storms. Eventu- 
ally, in desperation, I rode my bicy- 
cle thirty miles over the mountains 
to obtain a new breeder queen aud 
some advice on local conditions from 
the manager of an experimental api- 
ary run on government funds. I 
then learned that it was not con- 
sidered good practice to place a sec- 
ond empty super under the first one 
when that was half filled. 

Jamaica, B. W. I. 


SCARS FROM ACID BURNS RE- 
MAIN. 





W. H. Hull 


The danger in using carbolic acid 
is that we will forget to be careful. A 
few burns will teach us to remember, 
but the results of carelessness may be 
serious. It is better to make careful- 
ness a rule. An experience which im- 
pressed this fact on me, although it 
did not prove serious, occurred last 
summer. 

I have a box for holding the vari- 
ous things needed in apiary work, in- 
cluding a can of acid and an extra 
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veil. This day was hot and upon 
reaching the bee yard I took off my 
shirt. When adjusting the veil I felt 
something burn along the bottom of 
the veil but thought nothing of it, as- 
suming that a bee had become en- 
tangled and was stinging. When the 
burning continued and grew worse I 
investigated and found that the edge 
of the veil had apparently come in 
contact with the shaker top of the 
carbolic can in the tool box, and ab- 
sorbed a very little acid. It seemed 
too small an amount to do much dam- 
age, so I went on with the work, pay- 
ing no more attention to it. But 
though the burns were slight in that 
they ceased to bother me after a day 
or two, the scars, which look like pale 
pink birthmarks, remain after more 
than six months time. 
Vienna, Va. 


eee 
EASTERN BEEKEEPER VISITS 
THE WEST 





Austin E. Fife 
While on a short auto trip through 
Northern California and Oregon dur- 
ing the past summer, my first import- 
ant stop at an apiary was at Cotton- 
wood, California, a city-whose name 











Shop of J. E. 


Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 


is well known to beekeepers on the 
West Coast because from it are 
shipped more bees and queens per 
year than from any other city in the 
West. J. E. Wing and R. E. La Barre 
ship from Cottonwood. Mr. Wing’s 
large and well-equipped shop is on 
the main highway up through the 
northern end of the Sacramento Val- 
ley. 

Farther up the valley I stopped and 
had a visit with George Moore of the 
Shasta Apiaries, Redding. He was just 
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winding up the package business for 
last season and told me that it had 
been the greatest in history for the 
package and queen business of Cali- 
fornia. That bumper crop which has 
just been produced in Utah and Idaho 











Part of a 250-colony apiary belonging to the 
Shasta apiaries at Redding, Calif. 


was in part at least gathered by the 
packages that were sent out from 
Cottonwood and Redding. 

The most attractive road-side hon- 
ey stand which I have seen in the en- 
tire country—and remember that I 
have just driven across it from coast 











Roadside stand near Albany, Oregon 


to coast—is a stand just outside of 
Albany, Oregon. The only thing 
wrong was that there was no honey 
for sale there. But the season was too 
early for the tourist trade and I think 
that if I had come by that way again 
two weeks later I would have seen 
some business going on. I didn’t even 
find out who the owner of this stand 
was, but whoever it was, may well be 
proud of it. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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BEE STINGS FOR ARTHRITIS. 


C. E. Phillips 


Three or four years ago, Jay Smith 
wrote in these columns of the crutch- 
bearing rheumatic that he inveigled 
close to a tempestuous colony of bees. 
Many of us then believed that scaring 
the rheumatic out of his crutches and 
making him beat a retreat, would 
leave only the beneficial results of 
somewhat loosening up his calcinous 
joints. Perhaps he said to his crutches 
what the colored man said to the jack 
rabbit, “‘get out of de road and let 
somebody run what can’’. 


For the last ten years my two bee 
journals have been carefully pre- 
served. On the front cover is a nota- 
tion of any article that especially in- 
terested me. Last spring my doctor 
told me I was getting arthritis and my 
mind went back to the article in 
Gleanings of January and February, 
1935. I had passed these by lightly 
yet was impressed and when I 
thought of all arthritis could mean, I 
devoured every word eagerly. I made 
a pair of tongs that would catch the 
bee around the thorax without injury 
and proceeded to the rear end of the 
lot. My right ankle would pain at 
night and kept me awake, my right 
hand was also sore. I took doses of 
three stings on each once a week and 
felt some relief. I took plenty of sun- 
shine and bee stings. Since I was do- 
ing both, I could not be sure which 
was benefiting me. 

Accompanied by my wife, our holi- 
day took us toa lake in Alberta, 
Canada. Here, thought I, was all that 
could be desired, sunshine and bee 
stings. But, search as I may, no bees 
were to be found. This left me only 
sunshine. Another guest at this beau- 
tiful lodge was a lady who had suf- 
fered with arthritis for fifteen or 
more years. After two weeks of sun- 
shine I remarked to her that my arth- 
ritis was getting worse. She has been 
a regular guest for the last three 
years and stated that she always got 
worse at the lake. At the end of five 
weeks I could have thrown my arms 
around a bee and kissed her. From 
then on I took stings, from three to 
six on each foot and three on each 
hand at intervals of a week to ten 
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days. These have arrested the sore- 
ness but have not yet cured me. 

Knowing the winter would make 
bees impossible to get, I caged a few 
hundred on comb honey. These caged 
bees, unable to get cleansing flights 
now pack such a venomous jolt that I 
fear to use them. One sting on the 
back of my hand, between the fourth 
and fifth knuckle has left an area of 
one square inch as if paralyzed. This 
is also a very painful spot as was a 
previous one on the right hand. I 
have found that it makes a great dif- 
ference where the stings are placed 
when considering the minimum of 
after effects. Stings on the outside of 
the forearm interfere with the tend- 
ons used to open the hand, on the in- 
side they do likewise to the tend- 
ons used in closing the hand. The least 
painful spot that I have found is be- 
tween the knuckle joint of the thumb 
and index finger. I leave the stings in 
place until they stop pulsating which 
takes about five minutes. In this way 
I get several times as much venom as 
if removed immediately which is the 
custom among beekeepers. 

I used to be courageous about get- 
ting stung but now it takes all the “‘in- 
testinal fortitude’ I can muster to de- 
liberately plant a dozen stings in my 
hide. 

My experience to date tells me that 
arthritis can be arrested with stings, 
that sunshine has no benefits unless 
it is to cause sweating, thus eliminat- 
ing through the pores. A hot Epsom 
salts bath will give better results as 
suggested by Elmer Carroll in the 
American Bee Journal, December is- 
sue. Diet also helps by reducing es- 
pecially the meat intake which is a 
putrafactive food. Iam not “‘out of the 
woods” but will take a lot of punish- 
ment before I pick up those Jay Smith 
crutches. 

St. Catharines, Ontario. 

eee 


EFFICIENT HONEY SELLING 





L. W. Lange 
In selling honey to grocers, and 
others in wholesale lots time is a big 
factor to watch. Too often a beekeep- 
er will talk himself out of a sale or 
hope of future business by taking too 
much of his customer’s time. Grocers 
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are bothered many times during the 
day by salesmen of various things, 
and he will readily take to the follow- 
ing plan. 

Here is how it has worked very 
well with me. I laid out my territory 
in routes, making the routes just as 
long as could be covered ina day. I 
then called on all the merchants on 
each route explaining to them that I 
was aware of the fact that they were 





Louis H. Scholl (left) and L. W. Lange as they 
appeared at San Antonio, Texas. 


always very busy, and that I knew 
they were disturbed many times a 
day, I then asked them if I could 
supply them with honey the same 
way their milkmen supplied them 
with milk. Here is the plan: 

We will say Mr. Jones carries a 
dozen of each size of honey. I sell 
him the initial order of a dozen of 
each size, and explain that I will call 
once each month, or every two weeks, 
as the case might be. so that when I 
call I have my sales book of initial 
stock for the particular route I am 
working. Then I walk into his store, 
check his stock, replace what is short, 
and be sure to replace bad appearing 
packages. I do not fail to call to his 
attention that I am replacing his bad 
stock at no cost to him. I play that 
point to him as much as possible as 
he will go for that much quicker than 
if you hesitate to replace bad stock. 

The ignorance of the consuming 
public of the granulation of honey, is 
all too evident. The majority think 
that honey in a granulated state is 
spoiled. By the plan I have outlined 
there is very little display of granu- 
lated honey because it is replaced be- 
fore complete granulation has taken 
place. 

By this plan I have to goon the 
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honey route only one day each week. 
This leaves me plenty of time to do 
other work and at the same time 
gives me an income the entire year, 
and not just when the honey crop 
comes in. One can arrange his terri- 
tory to meet the demand of his pro- 
duction, and not sell a merchant hon- 
ey once or several times and then not 
see him again until the next crop. 
Most merchants like a constant sup- 
ply, and a standard product, as it en- 
ables them to build a trade for this 
particular honey. 

Another thing to consider is price, 
as in most localities merchants have 
some sort of an organization or at 
least see one another, and they will 
almost always talk shop when they 
are together, and if you vary in price 
it will soon become known. If prac- 
tice of varying prices is made cus- 
tomers are soon lost. By having a 
standard price it tends to standardize 
the retail price of honey, and this 
helps the sale of any particular brand 


of honey. 
Richmond, Texas. 
| We met Mr. Lange at the San Antonio 
meeting. After he explained his plan of 
selling honey we asked him to send it in, 
We asked him to stand up and have his 
picture taken. With him was Mr. Louis 
Scholl, the veteran beekeeper of Texas 
whom we met thirty-five years ago.—Edi- 
tor. | 
eee 
FORM BOARD FOR’ BINDING 
MAGAZINES 
W. H. Hull 


A year’s issues of any magazine 
when bound in book form, constitutes 
a book of real value. By using a form 
board for punching the holes these 
volumes may be bound at no expense. 

The board is made by nailing 
strips % inch thick at right angles on 
two sides of a baseboard, and a 
somewhat wider strip over these on 
the long side. For a thicker magazine 
the first strips nailed on would have 
to be correspondingly thicker. The 
picture gives the general idea. The 
holes shown in the strip extending 
along the back of the magazine have 
corresponding holes in the baseboard 
to match. Each magazine is placed in 
the form separately and punched with 
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an awl. It is then a simple matter to 
arrange them in order and bind with 
cord or wire of suitable size. When 
wire is used it is fashioned in the form 
of staples as wide as the distance be- 
tween two of the holes and about half 
an inch longer than the thickness of 
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The holes shown extend on through the base 
board. Put a magazine in place under the strip 
and punch with an awl. 


the volume to be bound. The protrud- 
ing ends of the wire are then clinched 
down, making a strong, serviceable 
binding. 

The edge is rough and uneven, but 
by placing the volume ina vice or 
clamp and dressing off these rough 
edges, using sandpaper wrapped 
around a block of wood, the result 
will be a smooth, neat edge. 

Vienna, Virginia. 

eee 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 





A year older, a year’s added experi- 
ence and notwithstanding a serious 
three months in hospital, a major op- 
eration for each month, the loss of one 
interior gadget and part of another, 
here I am a little disabled but still in 
the ring, able to eat three meals a day 
and full of the joy of living, for which 
I devoutly thank God and take cour- 
age. 

Mr. Wm. H. Hargett, on page 10, 
valued his first hive of bees at $12. 


We think that is none too high a valu- 
ation. Just figure at wholesale price 
what 100 lbs. of honey is worth in an 
average year. In a good location less 
than 100 lbs. per colony is not a good 
yield. Mr. Hargett mentions the Cy- 
prians. Who wants them now? Is there 
any European race of bees that has as 
few faults and as many virtues as a 
well-bred strain of leathered-colored 
Italians? Mr. Hargett says the hybrids 
were a cross between Cyprians and 
hornets. What about those nasty lit- 
tle black stingers, the Punics,and a lot 
of other varieties that crossed with 
any other breed spoils the reputation 
of both races. 


Starting Wrong with Bees 


This advice (page 25, 26) by Mr. 
Forest Angel is good. If swarms from 
a locality where there is no disease 
(after swarms preferred) can be se- 
cured there is no better proposition, 
if hived on full sheets of founda- 
tion. “Going South” is next best. 
Mr. Pettit’s plan of uniting bees 
by placing a queen excluder be- 
tween first and second story is O. 
K. Placing two excluders, one above 
the other, is a “sure shot.” 


The Four Colony Case 


We used them in our first experi- 
ence with bees. The matter of ex- 
pense was a factor in discarding them. 
Bees always wintered well but we 
changed to the single case which 
brought the bees through just as well. 
We afterward converted the hives in- 
to double brood chamber only, and 
any new hives were made of light 
lumber. Today more and more bee- 
keepers are swinging to the double- 
walled hive. Mr. Pettit says we are 
getting more and more perfect every 
year. There has , in my opinion, been 
more real progress during the last 25 
years since the creation of the world. 
Mr. J. L. Byer’s advice on page 46 is 
sound policy. Keep crystallized honey 
in a cool place. Not so long ago we 
were advised to keep it in a warm dry 
place. We are learning more every 
year. Our retail trade demands that 
honey must be sold in liquid form. 
After being properly liquefied and 
placed in containers we find it best 
to keep it in a warm, dry place.—J. 
F. Dunn, Ridgeway, Ontario. 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


We have no complaint to make 
about the brand of winter weather 
we've been handed out, so far. There 
have been very few cold days, and 
much mild weather. In fact, no mat- 
ter how severe the rest of the season, 
it will seem a shorter season than us- 
ual, due to this mildness. Rains have 
made icy roads and motoring has 
been dangerous—the only fly in the 
honey-pot. 


This is surely a winter to delight 
the heart of the beeman wintering his 
colonies outside, but there were a 
few days which the bees might easily 
have mistaken for April weather, and 
had they dared a flight, disaster 
would have awaited them. 


The Only Lady Mayor 


Local elections are over, and they 
proved quiet and uneventful. The 
lady mayor in our nearest town— 
who has the proud distinction of be- 
ing the only such lady in Canada— 
made such a success of her job last 
year, that she was re-elected this 
year, but not by being unopposed. A 
pugnacious male was a candidate al- 
so, but the lady won out by a satis- 
factory majority of votes. ‘Hurrah 
for the women!” say I, and many of 
the men supported her, be it noted. 

I still would much prefer keeping 
bees. The modest beekeeper may be 
given an occasional black eye, per- 
haps a swelled head, on occasion, but 
stings or any physical hurt do not last 
long, and are soon forgotten. Can as 
much be said of the unkind and often 
untrue criticisms, voiced by those we 
believed our friends? How they 
rankle and stick in our memory! The 
beewoman can live her own life in 
peace. She is given a wide berth when 
working with her bees, at any rate. 
No one is particularly interested in 
how she manages her home, or inci- 
dentally, her husband. Her opinions 
are never sought. She is just the av- 
erage woman citizen—a wee bit 
touched in the head, perhaps, that’s 
all. But that lady mayor! Publicity 
with a capital is thrust upon her. Her 
pictures are published in leading 
American and Canadian newspapers. 
We hear how she manages her home, 
how she treats her husband. We 
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know what her ideas are on many 
public questions. In fact, she has been 
slightly peeved by being listed with 
other women much in the public eye 
of late. Publicity! That’s one of the 
things she must endure and learn to 
like. It is the thing that helps put 
many a Hollywood actress over big, 
but from all such most of us would 
fain be delivered. 


The craving for publicity is not nor- 
mal. It is sometimes found in youth- 
ful criminals, stuffed with sensational 
yellow literature. Newly rich folk, 
with more money than brains, get a 
big thrill in extravagant spending or 
over-dress. 


When we find the queen-cage emp- 
ty, and the new queen quietly accept- 
ed, that gives a real, healthy thrill. 
Though the spring cry “Sap’s run- 
nin’ ”’ thrills us, it is nothing to what 
we experience when on going through 
that newly re-queened hive we sud- 
denly shout “The queen is laying!” 
Yes, give me bees rather than publici- 
ty. 

Planning Ahead 

Isn’t it well before the bee season 
opens to plan our work ahead? All 
good farmers plan their gardens and 
their crops before getting busy on the 
land, so why not the beekeeper? 

A new coat of paint spells pride in 
our work and helps sanitation a bit, 
as well. A supply of foundation comb 
is an absolute necessity. Those old 
black combs must some day be cast 
aside, so prepare for that contingency 
early. How many new queens do we 
need? Have they been ordered early 
enough? Are you planning for new 
package bees? They are well worth 
buying, if only for new blood. Bees 
deteriorate (is that the proper term) 
in quality when year after year no 
new strain is added. 

Yes, folks, it’s mighty easy to give 
pointers and advice. It’s just like a 
dose of bitter medicine—easier to 
give than to take. Let me acknowl- 
edge as yet I haven’t proved a howl- 
ing success with bees, but here’s one 
New Year’s resolution I’m making at 
this late date; I'll try to profit, this 
year, by my failures in the past. Ex- 
perience is a splendid teacher, but her 
charges are mighty dear.—Spinster 
Jane. 
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Editorials 





Our more discrimi- 
nating readers 
doubtless noticed 
that at the begin- 
ning of the new year Gleanings put 
ona new dress with a newer and 
larger face of body type that will be 
much easier to read. Those who 
through age or otherwise have de- 
fective eyesight will appreciate the 
change. 


New Type and 
New Dress 


The Flood As we read and 
hear about the most 
disastrous flood in the nation’s histo- 
ry we are deeply concerned over the 
welfare of those living in the flooded 
areas. 

As beekeepers we are concerned 
about the bees in back lot apiaries 
along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
No one knows how many thousands of 
hives were lapped up by the flood and 
are being carried on the crest of ‘“‘old 
man river,’ down to the Gulf. 

Our sincere sympathy is with those 
who have sustained losses of any na- 
ture. 


eee 
Murmuring An annoying habit 
During Bee of carrying on low 
Meetings murmuring conver- 


sations in several 

small groups, usu- 
ally at the rear of the room in which 
the beekeepers’ program is held, has 
unfortunately crept into our meet- 
ings. This is very discourteous to a 
speaker, and it is also annoying to 
those who are trying to hear the 
speaker. Those who indulge in the 
murmuring do not, as arule, intend to 
be discourteous. It is simply thought- 
lessness. 

eee 


Mention has al- 
ready been made 
several times in 
these columns of 
how alfalfa is making rapid headway 
in the eastern states. Where there is 
lime in the soil, alfalfa is displacing 
timothy and other grasses that will 


The Miracle 
of Lespedeza 


not stand drouth. Beekeepers should 
call the attention of their farmer 
neighbors to the value of Grimm al- 
falfa and how it solves the drouth 
problem. But how about those por- 
tions of the country where the soil is 
acid and will not successfully grow 
alfalfa and sweet clover without 
heavy liming? 

The government is committed to 
the policy of putting on these acid 
soils the new legumes, Lespedeza and 
hairy vetch to prevent soil waste, by 
wind and erosion. These legumes 
thrive on an acid soil. Lespedeza and 
vetch are being grown more and 
more in connection with oats in the 
southeastern states. These legumes 
make good forage for cattle, and, 
what is more, yield pollen and a little 
honey some seasons. 

In Missouri the new Korean lespe- 
deza has brought about a new era in 
agriculture. See the article, page 12 
of the October issue of Country Gen- 
tleman. It binds the soil, prevents 
dust storms and soil erosion by floous. 
It is self-seeding from year to year 
and does not require the use of the 
plow. After these small grains are 
harvested the lespedeza comes in asa 
volunteer crop furnishing pasturage 
to cattle and a little honey to bees. 

What has happened in Missouri will 
happen in other midwestern states 
with acid soils. No one ever heard of 
dust storms or soil erosion until the 
farmer plowed under buffalo grass. 
During this and the past year the top 
soil after being pulverized to receive 
wheat and corn, was blown away. The 
cure for this is lespedeza, one of the 
lesser honey plants. 


The Poisonous 
Dust Problem 


The application of 
poisonous dust by 
airplane and other- 
wise to kill noxious 
insects in some of the western states, 
as mentioned by J. E. Eckert in his 
recent article, page 721, December, 
1936, Gleanings, also as reported re- 
cently at the San Antonio meeting, is 
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causing an enormous loss of bees. 
Heavy losses of bees have also been 
experienced in some eastern states. 
In New York state many apiaries had 
to be moved recently from orchards 
where dusting is practiced. 

It is most unfortunate that the in- 
terests of horticulturalists and bee- 
keepers should conflict, since these 
interests ar e inter-dependent. It 
would be impossible to produce some 
of our fruits and seed crops without 
the help of the bees in effecting the 
pollination of blossoms. There is a 
natural correlation between these two 
branches of agriculture. The bees 
need the nectar and pollen in the 
blossoms and the blossoms need the 
bees. 

There would be no conflict between 
these two interests if it were not for 
the fact that tons of poisonous mater- 
ials are applied, in what appears to be 
an unethical way, in an attempt to 
find an easy method of controlling 
insect pests. The broadcasting of pois- 
onous dusts by airplane seems waste- 
ful and ineffective as well as unethi- 
cal, because a large percentage of the 
dust intended for plants, drifts great 
distances beyond the area being treat- 
ed and causes irreparable damage to 
property. It is encouraging to know 
that some orchardists have already 
abandoned this practice because of 
its ineffectiveness and destruction of 
bees. It is to be hoped that many oth- 
ers may follow suit. 


The following resolution on Airplane Dusting 
was passed by the members of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists at their 
convention in St. Louis on January 11, 1936: 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT because of the in 
creasing use of airplanes in the application of 
insecticides in large-scale operations, sometimes 
in regions of diversified farming operations, en- 
tomologists are obligated to exercise adequate 
precautions to avoid a menace to beekeeping, 
animal industry, or other proper interests, and 
in addition are under obligation to use their 
influence to prevent unwarranted practices on 
the part of commercial airplane service organi 


zations, 

The last paragraph of a bulletin by 
J. E. Eckert and H. W. Allinger of 
California University entitled, “Re- 
lation of Airplane Dusting to Bee- 
keeping” suggests a remedy for this 
evil and reads as follows: 

“The ultimate control, therefore, 
is the prohibition of the application 
of any poison by any method that will 
not confine the poison to the area 
treated when such poisons may cause 
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irreparable loss to the property or 
rights of other individuals or react 
against public health and interests’’. 


In the lobby of the 
Crockett Hotel at 
San Antonio and on 
the floor of the con- 
vention, the need of 
a federal inspection 
law was brought up time and again. 
Our friend, Geo. W. Bohne of Luling, 
La., who has given the matter much 
thought, emphasized the importance 
of having some form of national su- 
pervision over interstate movement 
of bees and used bee equipment, hav- 
ing due regard for the rights of comb 
package shippers when such combs 
have been properly inspected. The 
duties of the Federal Inspector, or in- 
spectors, he thought, should be along 
the lines of co-ordination of state 
laws, looking toward uniform codes 
in all states, requiring the burning of 
all used infected materials. The Fed- 
eral law might even go so far, he 
averred, as to require burning of any 
interstate shipments of bees and used 
materials not bearing a certificate of 
inspection, whether diseased or not, 
the illegal entry of which being ac- 
cepted as sufficient warrant for such 
summary action. While there might 
be a question raised on this point, 
such a section in a Federal law would 
act as a most powerful deterrent to 
unscrupulous persons who might oth- 
erwise attempt to move bees from 
states having no A. F. B. laws. Such a 
proviso would practically stop all in- 
terstate shipments of bees in hives or 
combs that had not been inspected 
and pronounced free of A. F. B. 
Congress is now in session. The leg- 
islative committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League will doubt- 
less offer a bill that will provide nec- 
essary restrictions on all interstate 
shipments of beesonused combs. When 
such a bill is offered, beekeepers who 
desire to prevent encroachment on 
their already over-stocked territory 
or who desire to prevent the importa- 
tion of A. F. B. within their localities 
should write to their representatives 
and senators in Congress urging their 
support for an appropriation provid- 
ing for Federal supervision of all in- 


Demand fora 
National Bee 
Inspection Law 
Growing 
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terstate shipments of bees on combs 
or other used material. It will mean 
much more if you can see or talk with 
your senators or representatives 
when they come home. Remember 
this, that a Federal law will not be of 
much value unless there is sufficient 
appropriation back of it. 


eee 
Who’s Who The reader has 
by Pictures doubt less noticed 


that we have been 
using pictures to 
show the personnel at conventions. 
At summer field meets, the light con- 
ditions are more favorable for such 
work. At winter meetings the work is 
inside where it is much more difficult 
to get a shot at the speaker. Fortu- 
nately there are now what are called 
miniature cameras with fast lenses, 
something similar to those used in 
moving picture work. The senior ed- 
itor has one of these and with it he 
has been able to take pictures indoors 
where an ordinary kodak would get 
nothing but a faint shadow. 


The personnel of the San Antonio 
International was taken with one of 
these cameras, in some cases when 
the speakers were indoors on the 
floor of the convention in the act of 
talking or reading. In some cases the 
results while not flattering to the 
subjects may be natural and life-like. 
Oh! that we could see ourselves as 
others see us! 

In other cases the results may flat- 
ter and please the subject as well as 
the wife who is usually a severe critic. 
Prof. H. F. Wilson after looking over 
some of our pictures of the conven- 
tion writes: “I must say I was partic- 
ularly surprised at your aptitude in 
taking pictures that make people look 
like they had just been able to cross 
off all their sins and were ready im- 
mediately to step through the pearly 
gates!” 

We hope the other subjects as well 
as the better halves will feel the same 
way. 

Now, there may be some perhaps 
whom we did not put in the picture 
gallery and who possibly feel that 
they had been slighted. To all such, 
we would say that we had a number 


of others whom we intended to catch 
on the fly; but either they dodged or 
could not be found. In other words, 
the number taken by no means repre- 
sents all the notables at this great 
convention and who rightly belong in 
the list of Who’s Who. 


When one who has 
long been a resi- 
dent of the North 
tastes for the first 
time some of the 
good southern honeys, he may wonder 
“how any one could eat and like such 
stuff’. But strangely enough after he 
has lived in the South for one or more 
winters, and eats southern honeys be- 
cause he can’t get anything else, he 
grows to like them. He finds that they 
wear like bread and butter because 
he can eat them every day of the 
week. 


The Senior Editor and his family 
eat Texas honey every day as we did 
the Florida honeys when we were in 
that state. In the Virginia’s we en- 
joyed the dark rich poplar honey. 

Some of the Northern honeys have 
too much flavor and as a consequence 
are eaten only occasionally. 

It is time to get over the notion 
that southern honeys are inferior to 
those of the North. This whole ques- 
tion of taste hinges largely on what 
we are used to. 

If you ask our Junior Editor, Mr. 
Deyell, what he thinks of goldenrod, 
he will tell you that for him it isa 
good table honey. In the same way 
the buckwheat honey producers 
think that dark almost black honey 
is the finest. Geo. W. Bohne, of Louis- 
iana, will tell you that his honeys are 
fine and we had to acknowledge after 
trying them that they were good. The 
first taste was not pleasing. 

Then, again, there are some honeys 
in the South which for color, body, 
and mildness of flavor, will compare 
with the best sage or white clover. 
The tupelo of northern Florida or the 
guajilla of Texas will stand up 
against any honey in the world. In the 
same way there are some honeys from 
the Hawaiian Islands that are as mild 
and as white as the best honey in this 
country. 


Southern 
Honeys Wear 
Well 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Jan.5. 
Weather: December 
jogged along much 
as November had 
done until near the 
holidays when rain 
in the valleys with 
snow on the higher 
elevations became 
almost a daily occur- 
rence. When the sky did finally show 
evidence of clearing, our locality 
which is a fair average for the south- 
ern part of the state, had received 
about eleven inches of rain for the 
season. This is by far the heaviest 
rainfall up to this date that we have 
had for many years. Early rains had 
started native honey plants to grow- 
ing, sage plants showing several 
inches of new growth already. Fol- 
lowing the extremely dry season of 
the past year, honey plants that lived 
through should be at their best for 
the season of 1937. The weather has 
been unusually cool for several weeks 
and today the sky is overcast with 
prospects for more rain or snow. 


Honey Crop: There is no denying 
that honey crop prospects are much 
better than for many years. It looks 
like nothing but a scarcity of bees 
could keep beekeepers from getting 
honey this year. With honey practi- 
cally all cleaned up so far as the pro- 
ducer is concerned there should be 
no trouble in disposing of a crop at a 
living price. Seven and seven and 
one-half cents per pound has been 
paid for orange honey. We see no rea- 
son why these prices should not pre- 
vail for the spring crop. 

Miscellaneous: The big state meet- 
ing in San Bernardino wound up with 
a feeling that it was one of the best 
ever. Election of officers resulted in 
T. W. Burleson of Colusa for presi- 
dent; Charles Kinzie, Arlington, vice- 
president; and Cary D. Hartman, 
Oakland, secretary-treasurer. 

There is a considerable demand for 
bees. A price of $6.00 per colony was 
paid for bees in good condition before 
the rains made prospects so promis- 
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ing. There are more beekeepers than 
there were a few years ago. Men with 
a vision, who had been devoting 
much of their time to caring for a 
few hundred colonies, saw that with 
additional help during the busy sea- 
son they could carry on with one 
thousand or more colonies. This has 
not materially affected the thousands 
of beekeepers who have been keep- 
ing one, two or three hundred colon- 
ies. These will carry on as before, 
having time to devote to other pur- 
suits.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
eee 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Jan. 3. 
Weather: At last the 
rain has come and we 
have had four inches 
in the Bay Region— 
in parts farther 
north, more or less. 
Farther south still 
less but more en- 
couraging hopes are 
expressed by the weather bureau. 
What we say about weather today 
will have little effect on next year’s 
honey crop. If a beekeeper left a lit- 
tle more honey on his colonies and a 
young queen he is quite safe until 
next month. The weather has been so 
warm for the past two months that 
bees have used more honey than us- 
ual. Beekeepers will make no mis- 
take by seeing that all of their colon- 
ies have plenty of honey so that brood 
rearing which is now starting will not 
be curtailed. 

Miscellaneous: While we realize 
that our bee pasturage is over-crowd- 
ed in places and the cost of produc- 
tion increases each year, yet we have 
encouragement in the New Year. We 
are making rapid gains in system and 
cooperation. This was clearly dem- 
onstrated at our last convention held 
in December. Never before has it 
been so apparent that the industry is 
falling into the hands of the up-to- 
date and progressive beekeeper. We 
heard no remarks along the line so 
common a few years ago, viz: “We 
have no business men among the bee- 
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keepers.”” We had the largest paid 
membership present for the last fif- 
teen years. All of this time we have 
had a healthy growth. During the de- 
pression many trade associations lost 
twenty-five per cent of their mem- 
bers. We had a gain. To many of our 
members attending the convention 
the affair is simply an interlude of a 
few days during the year. However, 
to those working behind the scenes it 
is a year ‘round job of preparation for 
that few days’ interlude. We try to get 
each member to appoint himself a 
committee of one to see that our next 
convention surpasses the last. This 
plan is bringing results. Our last con- 
vention is a striking example of the 
growing co-operative spirit among 
our members. Our arrangement com- 
mittee of the past year deserves far 
more credlit than we can ever expect 
to show them. They have made a suc- 
cess. This is all they require. We will 
remember their efforts and results 
and pass them on to the arrangements 
committee of the coming years. The 
program committee has the satisfac- 
tion of having seen their efforts car- 
ried out without friction. Their aim 
was to instruct, to stimulate, to give 
new thoughts on ways and means to 
make the paths of our future mem- 
bers in the industry brighter. 

We realize that we have deviated 
from our subject. Now is the time for 
winter meetings. We believe bee lit- 
erature, bee journals and bee meet- 
ings are the most profitable way in 
which a beekeeper can spend January 
and February.—Cary W. Hariman, 
Oakland, California. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, January 2. 
Weather: Here in the Interior the 
weather has been fairly mild to date 
and favorable to good wintering. Bees 
were flying freely until November 
20, and had partial flights on Decem- 
ber 23 and 24, which is not bad for 
the “land of the Christmas tree’. One 
to three feet of snow which fell at the 
end of November provided welcome 
moisture after a very dry fall in con- 
trast to more than usual precipitation 
at the Coast and the Fraser Valley. 
Honey Crop: The Provincial Api- 
arist, Mr. A. W. Finlay, estimates the 


total honey crop of the Province for 
1936 to be about 80% of normal or 
somewhat over one million pounds. 
Of this amount, the Okanagan and 
Thompson Valleys contributed al- 
most half, though credited with less 
than 25% the total of colonies. These 
valleys comprise roughly the alfalfa 
sweet clover belt of the Province and 
conditions here were more than usu- 
ally favorable except where irriga- 
tion water was in short supply, as at 
Ashcroft. Apiaries were in many Cas- 
es much below average in number of 
colonies due to heavy losses the pre- 
vious winter following on a short crop 
year. 


Miscellaneous: In parts of the fruit 
belt, too, spray poisoning had taken 
heavy toll in August of 1935 at the 
application of the last cover spray of 
the season. Colonies hit at this time 
seldom build up and even if they do 
survive the spray, will seldom live 
through the winter following. Losses 
in some apiaries from this cause ran 
as high as 80%. Complete loss of crops 
also occurred with many colonies ow- 
ing to unusual numbers of wasps 
which overpowered the weakened 
colonies and within one week, when 
the beekeepers was busy elsewhere, 
had cleaned some out to the last drop 
of honey even though in some cases 
there were two solid supers of honey 
to the colony. Perhaps that sort of 
thing has to be seen to be believed, 
but the writer can vouch for it, hav- 
ing lost the crop of forty to fifty col- 
onies. By way of contrast, scarcely 
a single wasp has been seen during 
1936, due, we are told, to the fact 
that very heavy frosts in late October 
of ’35 killed the last cycle of brood of 
the wasps, from which come the 
queens for the following year. 


At the annual meeting of the Fraser 
Valley branch of the B. C. Honey 
Producers’ Association, Mr. E. R. 
Freeman was elected president in 
place of Mr. J. W. Winson who retired 
after fifteen years of valuable ser- 
vice to the beekeepers of the prov- 
ince, during most of which time he 
had also held the office of president 
of the Central Executive of the Pro- 
vincial Association, and in which ca- 
pacity he still carries on.—G. F. Pear- 
cey, Kelowna, B. C. 
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MANITOBA, January 8. 


Weather: We had a 
very fine December. 
Seldom during the 
month did the ther- 
mometer go below 
zero but at the turn 
of the year we 
dropped into real 
winter weather and 
since then 20 below has been the rule 
and it has been fairly steady. This is 
seasonable weather with us and the 
surprise is that we did not get it soon- 
er. The past week brought us a nice 
fall of snow which is needed as the 
ground is dry. 


Honey Crop: The figures on our 
last year’s crop are as follows: 3394 
apiaries with 49,979 colonies; average 
production per hive—158.6 lbs; total 
crop in pounds of honey—7,924,844; 
beeswax estimated at—(lbs.) 82,000; 
value of honey at 7 cents a lb.—$554,- 
739.08; value of beeswax at 20 cents 
a lb.—$16,400.00; total value of hon- 
ey and beeswax—$571,139.08. 


Marketing: About two-thirds of 
this crop is reported sold or out of the 
hands of producers. There is a pros- 
pect of selling a portion of the re- 
maining surplus in Eastern Canada 
as several inquiries have been se- 
cured and offers are under considera- 
tion at the present time. This great 
increase of 100 carloads over last 
year was due to favorable conditions 
for nectar secretion in the month of 
August which was the exact opposite 
of the previous year. Surplus came in 
steadily all through the month and 
kept all producers busy in the central 
and western side of the province. 


Miscellaneous: The quality of this 
year’s crop is very fine as was proven 
at the Royal Agricultural Fair in 
Toronto where Manitoba entries in 
the Granulated Class secured first, 
second and third prizes in competition 
with all Canada. The bulk of the Ca- 
nadian crop goes to market in this 
form. In Liquid Extracted Honey, 
Manitoba secured second and third 
prizes, the first in this class going to 
the neighboring province of Saskat- 
chewan. In Beeswax, Manitoba se- 
cured first and second place. 


When the crop averages for the 
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apiary reach 200 to 250 pounds it is 
an easy matter to get samples that 
will win at fairs. The prospects for 
next year are none too good as the 
fall season was rather dry for the 
young sweet clover plants.—L. T. 
Floyd, Winnipeg, Man. 


MONTANA, January 4. 


Weather: This past fall and early 
winter have been drier than other 
seasons. Even our Christmas has been 
without snow. It has not been cold 
here as yet. Last night the minimum 
was 17 degrees above zero. A few 
nights were colder. At 8000 feet alti- 
tude there is only a foot of snow. This 
was on highway 93 fifty miles south 
of us at Gibbons Pass on Rocky 
Mountain Divide. 


Honey Crop: Our honey flow ended 
while hives were full of brood so the 
bees carried some honey below from 
the supers. About September 15 bees 
gathered some honey which greatly 
relieved the feed bill. Some yards had 
to be fed heavily. 


Market: Most honey from this sec- 
tion has been out of the producers 
hands since the first of November. 
One truck load of 12000 pounds 
left here about first of the year. 

There has been a very heavy de- 
mand for honey locally all fall. Dur- 
ing December the demand was not so 
great. But as soon as inventory is ov- 
er there will be quite a call for honey 
as stores were well sold out during the 
Christmas rush. 

We have a few new honey produc- 
ers who are glad to sell their honey 
for any price they can get. Some of 
the stores wonder why we all can’t 
sell for less. The truth is I have been 
out of honey for about a month. 

Miscellaneous: One of our pioneer 
beekeepers of the Bitter Root Valley 
Mr. Albert Heath, of Stevesville, has 
just passed on. He leaves a very fine 
family to take up where he left off. 

Bees are going into the new year 
in very fine condition. Stores have 
been holding up fine with our very 
mild fall. Some of the pioneers have 
predicted a mild winter. If so we will 
not need many packages in the 
spring.—Parson Pile, Corvallis, Mon- 
tana. 
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OHIO, January 8. 


Greetings to all Ohio Beekeepers 
for 1937. 


May you enjoy a prosperous and 
interesting year. 

Weather: As I am preparing this 
little epistle the thermometer just 
registers 61 degrees. California or 
Florida weather without the expense 
of transportation. So far into the sea- 
son the weather conditions have not 
been as widely contrasting as last 
year. Precipitation has been heavy 
over the entire state. Considerable 
open weather at various periods has 
permitted the bees to get numerous 
and varied flights and they are in 
splendid condition for a period of 
cold weather. Rain and some snow 
has been sufficiently abundant to 
place honey plants, especially clover, 
in excellent condition. We are hoping 
for a nice blanket of snow during 
February and March to prevent dam- 
age to plant life from heaving of soil. 

One thing we most all learned from 
last year was the absolute necessity 
and financial advantage of winter 
packing of bees. 

Nearly all, if not all, the colonies 
in this state are securely packed for 
extreme cold weather and injurious 
winter winds. How sensible and how 
profitable. 

Honey Market: The honey market 
slowed down some during the holi- 
days but that is to be expected as San- 
ta Claus delivered an abundant 
quantity of candy, plum pudding and 
sweets of various nature over the en- 
tire country. By the middle of Janu- 
ary this will be consumed and the 
doctors will have reaped their harvest 
and then the public will begin to con- 
sume honey in large quantities. I am 
predicting that honey will be scarcer 
by June first than any time during 
the past ten years. Remember that 
there was no carry-over from 1935 
and the 1936 crop opened early and 
was nota big crop. More honey is 
used on the table and by manufac- 
turers than ever before. Therefore, 
this year is your golden opportunity 
to increase your number of colonies 
and be prepared for a bumper crop. 
We are sure to get one some of these 
years and no telling—next year might 
be the year. Be prepared. 
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Miscellaneous: Over 400 beekeep- 
ers—and beekeeper s-to-be—are 
taking advantage of the Corre- 
spondence Course in beekeeping, 
which is absolutely free of charge. 
This course is released by the Ex- 
tension Service at O. S. U. Others 
interested address—Extension Ser- 
vice, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. The ages of those taking this 
course range from 16 to 65 years. The 
majority, however, is around the age 
of 35 years—men fitting themselves 
for a future they will enjoy and prof- 
it by.—W. A. Coulter, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


TEXAS, January 1, 1937. 


Weather: It has been 
sufficiently cold and 
cloudy to keep the 
bees inside and not 
cold enough to re- 
quire the consump- 
tion of winter stores. 
There has been very 
little water or nectar 
brought in, which is unusual. As a 
rule during December considerable 
nectar and pollen are brought in from 
belated composites which prolong 
brood rearing. The honey plants are 
in better than normal condition. 
Horsemint, sweet clover, and others 
which must make winter rosettes 
have made extensive growth this 
month. The perennials, especially 
mesquite and guajillo, are in normal 
winter condition making the prospect 
for a crop next year very good. 
Honey Market: The honey has 
largely left the hands of the produc- 
ers especially the more desirable 
grades. There was a sharp demand 
just before Christmas for high grade 
honey for the Christmas trade which 
caused a slight advance in price. Out- 
of-state honey is rapidly appearing on 
the shelves of the chain stores. 
Miscellaneous: The aftermath and 
proof that a national meeting is of 
great benefit is demonstrated by the 
local increase in beekeeping and use 
of honey. This is not restricted to San 
Antonio but in the near-by towns. 
The hardest question for the beekeep- 
er to answer is why the majority of 
the stores are carrying more out of 
state honey than Texas raised. The 
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beekeepers are replying that the Tex- 
as stock of honey was largely sold in 
the earlier part of the year and that 
there is in the stores sufficient stocks 
of native honey for those that demand 
it. One can almost tell the point of 
geographical origin of a person at the 
honey counter. They invariably buy 
the kind of honey that came from 
their home locality. This increases 
the sale of honey for the jobber who 
is shrewd enough to stock not only lo- 
cal but the well known brands of out 
of state honey. A dealer in honey who 
sells thousands of pounds during the 
year reported that he was glad to see 
that everywhere stores are carrying 
honey from many sources as it in- 
creased the sale of honey rather than 
harmed the local producer. As the 
trend of everything is toward more 
activity, the International Beekeep- 
ers’ Conference came at the right 
time to start off 1937 witha resolu- 
tion for bigger and better things in 
beekeeping.—H. B. Parks, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
eee 


FLORIDA, January 6. 


Weather: For the past three weeks 
the weather has been ideal, warm 
sunny days with very little rain. The 
temperature yesterday was, high 78; 
low 59. The temperature for the past 
few weeks has been above the aver- 
age for this time of year. 

Honey Market: The movement of 
honey to grocery stores seems to be 
fair to good. Some local producers 
who bottle honey report most of their 
honey sold. We are just entering the 
heavy tourist months when honey 
sells best. Prices are about the same. 
Five-pound pails to grocers sell 
around 40c to 50c each and retail 
around 70c. All honey should be out 
of producers’ hands before the new 
crop begins coming in about March 
15. In some places there will be a 
shortage. 

Miscellaneous: Colonies here in 
central Florida are normal. Some bee- 
keepers report they are feeding. But 
this is nothing unusual. It often hap- 
pens where colonies were extracted 
too close last summer. 

Colonies were examined in seven of 
my yards last week. Four out of the 
seven were storing more honey than 
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they were using and all were bringing 
in pollen and rearing brood. Most of 
the colonies examined had emerging 
brood and brood in all stages. Most 
all of them had brood in three or four 
combs. If this warm weather will only 
continue through the next few 
months bees should be in fine condi- 
tion for the orange flow. Our big trou- 
ble is getting the colonies built up in 
time to produce a crop of orange 
honey. In so many cases they build 
up on it only, storing only light 
crops, reaching the peak of storing 
strength too late to secure the maxi- 
mum crop. 

Colonies in north west Florida are 
in good condition. Bees have all been 
moved to tupelo locations since last 
reporting. In loading and unloading 
from the truck all light colonies are 
marked and later examined for hon- 
ey. Only about 100 colonies out of 550 
were found light in stores. 

Everything is in fine condition for 
next season which should be a good 
one, as both titi and tupelo gave us 
only about half a crop the past two 
seasons. We are due a palmetto crop 
this season in central Florida as this 
has failed for the past three years. We 
have great hopes for 1937.—N. Fore- 
hand, DeLand, Fla. 

eee 
SOUTH DAKOTA, January 8. 
- ~ Weather: It looks 
like we’re in for an- 
other blood-thirsty 
winter as we had last 
year. Since New 
Year’s day the 
weather has been 
confounding. Las h- 
ing winds and swirl- 
ing snow have partially tied up traffic 
and provoked much hardship on trav- 
ellers and animal life, excepting per- 
haps the bees which were well and 
properly protected. Yesterday and to- 
day local thermometers shivered 
close to -20. 

Around December 12 to 15 weather 
was mild enough to afford many col- 
onies the benefit of a late flight. 

Market: Honey sales are good with 
prices steady. 

Recently making the rounds of 
some stores to sell honey I was sur- 
prised to find some of them stocked 
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with the brand of a honey packing as- 
sociation located 130 miles awayy. 
Several local producers, including 
myself, had sold them a quantity of 
honey earlier in the season. The fact 
is our honey, theoretically, went 130 
miles in 60’s and back again in retail 
containers, via the system of whole- 
sale grocers and truck deliveries, be- 
fore we got around to visit our local 
grocer. We congratulate the associa- 
tion. Perhaps some day we can be en- 
tirely relieved of the responsibility 
of supplying local trade and spend 
our winters under palms instead. 

The neatest package seen in some 
time is the large-mouth fruit iar—- 
three and six pound sizes. They make 
an attractive display and do not pre- 
sent the dejected appearance of the 
old small-mouth type jar. When the 
honey is gone they are still useful 
against the householder’s many fu- 
ture canning seasons. A beekeeper in 
a nearby town packs chunk honey in 
the three-pound jar and plain ex- 
tracted in the six. His grocer told me 
they sold better than tin and at com- 
paratively higher prices. 

Miscellaneous: Local beekeepers 
who made San Antonio for the con- 
vention report a very pleasant and 
worth-while trip. I understand they 
brought several samples of Texas 
honey upon which, I’m sorry, I can- 
not comment. I didn’t shuffle around 
when I had the chance and now I’m 
snowbound. 


It seems A. W. Finlay and Elbert A. 
Cushman in the January ‘‘Confab” 
struck a resonant chord in their re- 
proof of the acid method of removing 
honey. Why take chances, or why im- 
poseextreme discomfort on our 
bees? Even if they are an insect we’ve 
got to thank them for what we are 
and what we’ve got. 

I always figured a few smokers ju- 
diciously set to work would clear 
supers as fast as one man cares to 
pick them off. Two or three drops of 
carbolic acid on the fuel helps con- 
vince the most obstinate colonies. But 
for real efficiency a cold snap of 
weather in October is a witch’s charm 
for taking off honey. It may be a lazy 
beekeeper’s dream come true, but in- 
tentionally or otherwise, I’ve often 
been a party to the process. The kink, 
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if any, comes in extracting if the 
weather doesn’t warm up and the 
honey house is not equipped with a 
first class heating system, which is 
often the case. 

We beekeepers, as well as other 
taxpayers, gleefully pay our tax in 
support of the finest automatic heat- 
ing installations and other devices in 
our public institutions, yet are forced 
to muddle along with inadequate and 
trashy equipment in our own busi- 
ness. And who deserves the very best 
of modern equipment if not the bee- 
keeper? He produces a finished prod- 
uct. 

This is also the end of my last 
Christmas cigar.—J. F. Norgen, Jun- 
ius, S. D. 

eee 


ONTARIO, January 9. 
Weather: Since my 
notes of a month ago 
central Ontario has 
had a long spell of 
rather mild weather 
with rain falling 
much of the time. 
Streams are all clear 
of ice as I write these 
notes, and the country looks more 
like late March than mid-January. 
We have no snow, roads are as good 
as summer time except a few dirt 
roads. Clover and wheat look all 
right. We hope a protecting blanket 
of snow may soon cover up vegeta- 
tion for the next two months. While 
we are having this mild weather a 
radio broadcast tells us that the West 
and mid-West are having frigid 
weather and much snow as far south 
as Arizona. However, we are not do- 
ing any crowing as yet for we have 
at least ten weeks ahead that can give 
us almost any kind of weather. 

This afternoon I drove to one of 
our apiaries that is being wintered in 
quadruple cases. Some of the covers 
at this yard are not too good and we 
were wondering how so much rain 
would affect them. We found but lit- 
tle moisture inside. While examining 
the packing I could not resist the 
temptation to look at the bees in a 
few of the hives. Packing was shoved 
to one side and a corner of the quilt 
raised and as expected we found the 
bees wintering apparently in perfect 
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condition. I have a fear nevertheless 
that with very cold weather and a 
long confinement of bees the remain- 
der of the winter that there may be 
a heavy loss in many localities. 
During the latter part of Septem- 
ber the bees in many sections carried 
in quite a quantity of honeydew gath- 
ered from the leaves of the soft elm 
and oaks. From the eastern parts of 
the Province I had reports of a simi- 
lar nature. With much of the stuff as 
winter stores, experience has taught 
us to look for winter losses regard- 
less of wintering conditions, but nat- 
urally these losses are much increased 
if the winter is very severe. We feed 
most of our colonies with sugar syrup 
as we have found that even if colon- 
ies have a considerable amount of 
natural stores, a generous supply of 
sugar syrup will help out a lot when 
honeydew is present. Naturally the 
syrup is used first and by the time 
they have to consume some of the 
poor stores, a flight may be possible. 
Beeswax: We are now getting our 
beeswax ready for market and we 
find a ready market at prices slightly 
better than a year ago. Whether or 
not this increase is general I do not 
know, but our regular customers are 
eager to get the wax at somewhat 
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firmer prices than those prevailing 
last year at this time. 


Honey Market: There is little 
change in honey markets witha slight 
tendency towards higher prices, and 
we are about sold out of honey in- 
cluding quite a large quantity car- 
ried over from 1935. 

Miscellaneous: I note that very few 
bees are being offered for sale and 
that is an indication that most of the 
beekeepers consider their present oc- 
cupation profitable and have decided 
to stay at the game fora while at 
least. 

As already stated in a former issue 
prospects are unfavorable for a crop 
of white honey in localities where we 
have bees, and this applies to the 
counties adjacent to Toronto, and 
some counties farther north. Extreme 
drouth last July and August killed 
practically all the spring seedings of 
alsike and sweet clover and about all 
that is left is alfalfa. While this plant 
yields more nectar than it did some 
years ago, in many localities not a 
large enough acreage is grown to be 
of much value to beekeepers. Much 
of the alfalfa is cut just as it starts to 
bloom.—J. L. Byer, Markham, On- 
tario. 
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Honey exhibit of J. W. Hunt, Dorchester, Ontario, which was awarded first prize at the Royal 
Winter Fair held in Toronto in November, 1936. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





It’s a Honey Confection 


My wife used to be the official 
candy maker at our house—but not 
any more. During a recent illness 
when she was unable to make the del- 
icacies to satisfy our “sweet tooth”, I 
began a little experimenting—with 
honey. For honey peanut brittle, I use 
one-fourth cup water, four table- 
spoons of honey, two cups sugar, one- 





Honey Peanut Brittle 


third teaspoon of soda, one-half tea- 
spoon vanilla, one cup of peanuts, 
skins removed, and a pinch of salt. 
Combine the sugar, honey and water, 
mix well and ccok slowly until a few 
drops become brittle when tested in 
a little cold water. Remove from heat, 
add the vanilla and soda. Stir and 
pour at once over the peanuts which 
have been scattered liberally on a 
well buttered pan or plate. Allow to 
harden and then break into pieces. 
This tasty confection should be kept 
in a tight container for it has a tend- 
ency to absorb moisture upon stand- 
ing exposed to the air for just a short 
time and a sticky, unattractive look- 
ing product results. More honey may 
be used in the making but one should 
not attempt to keep the candy long 
as it absorbs moisture more quickly. 
At our house this proves to be no dis- 
advantage for this candy never lasts 
long enough.—Benj. Nielsen, Au- 
rora, Nebr. 
eee 


Rewards of Beekeeping 
One of the pleasures of beekeeping 
is to receive and read the bee journals 
each month. I especially like the pic- 


tures and the articles telling of per- 
sonal experiences. There should be a 
bright future for a bee journal pub- 
lished especially for the amateurs 
and sideline beekeepers who are prin- 
cipally interested in securing a fami- 
ly honey crop. I am keeping bees pri- 
marily for pleasure. What is so beau- 
tiful, so fragrant or so delicious as 
that good clover honey? And what 
can be so interesting as to study and 
handle the little creatures them- 
selves? But the bee fancier who in- 
telligently works his bees will also 
have a practical reward. Lots of top 
quality honey in the house is a large 
reward in itself. It means better 
health, and a millionaire cannot buy 
better food. A section or a jar makes 
a gift never to be forgotten.—Rev. J. 
E. McKee, Alpine, N. Y. 


82 and Going Strong 


I secured 150 pounds of honey to 
the colony last summer. I am eighty- 
two and did all the work for fifty 
colonies except lifting the heavy 
hives of honey. I can see to read the 
finest print without glasses. Refer- 
ing to the article of Mr. Selwyn, page 
731, December, I have a similar re- 
port to make only it was the bass- 
wood bloom. The trees were loaded 
with bloom but not any honey, a con- 
dition I have never known before 
during fifty years of beekeeping.—L. 
D. Gale, Mayville, N. Y. 


A Safe Winter Entrance 


Place an empty super on a hive 
bottom board. Put an inner cover 
with block removed on top of the 
empty hive body. Set the colony of 
bees on top of this inner cover and 
leave the hive entrance wide open. 
This does away with clogged en- 
trances, mice and skunk troubles. It 
gives just the right amount of ventila- 
tion.—G. M. Chenoweth, Elizabeth, 
W. Va. 

[This arrangement may work. We hope 
to give it a trial next winter.—Editor. ] 
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Asked and Answered 





Dead Bees at Hive Entrances 

Question.—There are quite a number of 
dead bees in the snow on the alighting- 
boards of my hives. Does that mean that 
my bees are not wintering well?—P. A. 
Doane, Maine. 

Answer.—A number of the old 
bees die during the winter months 
and are carried out by the bees and 
dropped at the hive entrance. This is 
the normal procedure and is not a 
cause for worry. As a matter of fact, 
if no dead bees are found near the 
hive entrance during cold weather 
following a snow, chances are the 
colony is dead. Usually a colony that 
is wintering well has its hive en- 
trance clear, but as already stated 
there may be quite a number of dead 
bees near the entrance. 

How to Handle Soured Honey 

Question.—Is there anything one ean 
do to fix soured honey so it may be used? 
Wm. A. Champlin, New York. 

Answer.—You can sweeten your 
soured honey by placing the contain- 
ers of honey in a boiler of water ona 
couple of small sticks so that the bot- 
tom of the honey can does not tuuch 
the boiler. Heat the water until the 
honey reaches 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit, but do not leave the can of hon- 
ey in the water for too long a time, 
not longer than 30 minutes. This heat- 
ing of the honey drives off the excess 
water content. In other words, this 
heating does for the honey what the 
bees did not have an opportunity to 
do before it was removed from the 
bees. The honey was doubtless re- 
moved from hives too soon,—before 
the bees had a chance to ripen it 
properly. Honey should not be ex- 
tracted until combs are well capped. 

The Right Sized Package 

Question.—I have listened to discus 
sions in local bee meetings on the size of 
packages to buy for best results. Some say 
the two-pound is best and others think the 
three-pound is best. What do you think? 
W. M. Block, New York. 

Answer.—The proper size of pack- 
age to use depends largely on the na- 
ture of the honey flow in your locali- 
ty, the time of the year the main hon- 
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ey flow starts, and the length of the 
honey flow. It is well to keep in mind 
that at least seven or eight weeks are 
required for a package of bees with 
queen to develop into a colony of 
honey gathering strength. In the mid- 
west and western states in the sweet 
clover and alfalfa regions, where the 
main honey flow starts relatively late 
and continues later into the season, 
the two-pound package does quite 
well. However, in the white clover 
and alsike regions of the East, the 
three-pound size is preferable, be- 
cause the honey flow starts relatively 
early and is of shorter duration. The 
three-pound packages build up quick- 
er than the two-pound size. If you are 
in an alsike and white clover region 


the larger sized package would be 
preferable. 
Queen Excluders for Comb Honey Produc- 
tion 
Question.—Should queen excluders be 


used for the production of comb honey ?- 
J. W. White, North Carolina. 

Answer.—lIt is unnecessary to use 
queen excluders when _ producing 
comb honey, because queens seldom, 
if ever, go up into the comb honey 
section supers to lay eggs. It is advis- 
able, however, to use full sheets of 
foundation in sections to avoid having 
the bees build drone comb, as drone 
cells appear to have a tendency to at- 
tract queens (especially old queens) 
into comb honey supers. When full 
sheets of worker foundation are used 
in sections instead of such starters 
queens are likely to remain in their 
brood chambers without the use of 
queen excluders. 

Using Granulated Combs for Packages 

Question.—I have a few deep supers 


containing combs in which the honey has 
started to granulate. It seems impossible 
to extract the honey because of partial 


granulation and cold weather. Would such 
combs be suitable to feed packages of bees 
when they are put into hives next spring? 
P. M. Donavan, Pennsylvania. 
Answer.—If you plan to install 
some packages next spring, by all 
means use the partially granulated 
combs for feeding the package bees. 
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If the combs are full of honey you 
could use about four combs for each 
package, placing two of these combs 
on each side of the hive and six empty 
combs or frames with full sheets of 
foundation in the center. The bees 
may remove some of the granules 
and drop them on the bottom-boards 
of the hives, but most of the granu- 
lated honey will be used, 
Colonies Smothering During Winter 


Question.—I winter bees in packed 
hives out of doors. Occasionally a colony 
is found dead in the spring. In some in- 
stances the entrances of the hives con- 
taining dead colonies are clogged with 
dead bees. Do you suppose a small opening 
above the hive entrances would correct 


this trouble ?—G. R. Smith, Michigan. 
Answer.—Yes, indeed, a small hole 
58 inch in diameter about three or 
four inches above the main entrance 
will make it impossible for bees to 
smother as the result of the main en- 
trance becoming clogged with dead 
bees or ice. We have used this small 
entrance for some years. We call it 
our safety valve. One winter we 
closed the main entrance entirely on 
150 Buckeye hives, using only the 
small *s inch entrance, and every col- 
ony wintered perfectly. When this 
safety valve is used one does not 
have to lay awake nights during an 
ice storm, wondering if the hive en- 

trances in out-apiaries are closed. 

Getting Rid of Criss-Cross Combs 


Question._-I wish to clip the wings of 
my queens next spring or before swarm 
ing, but my bees have all their combs 


built in crosswise or sticking together 
some way. What can I do? I also wish to 
put in new queens, and cut out queen cells. 
How ean I do that when the hives are in 
that kind of condition? I always give my 
bees full starters.—J. H. Mousel, Iowa. 
Answer.—In order to manipulate 
your hives easily and effectively, you 
should have removable frames, so 
that each comb may be taken out of 
the hive to be examined carefully. It 
seems apparent that, due to the con- 
dition of your frames, it is impossible 
to remove them. We suggest that you 
give each of your colonies a deep su- 
per containing frames with full sheets 
of foundation wired, at the beginning 
of the honey flow in your locality. 
When the honey begins to come in, 
the bees will begin working on the 
sheets of foundation in the supers. As 


soon as the sheets are drawn out, the 
queens will go into the supers and be- 
gin laying eggs in the cells of the 
combs. When the queens are found to 
be occupying the supers, you should 
then place a queen excluder under 
each super to prevent the queens in 
the supers from going down again in- 
to the brood chambers. Three weeks 
after the queens are found in the su- 
pers, and queen excluders are put 
under them, all of the worker brood 
down below in the old brood cham- 
ber will have emerged. You can then 
let the supers down onto the bottom 
boards, after the old hives have been 
removed. The bees should be shaken 
out of the old brood chambers and the 
honey and wax saved. You will then 
have colonies in shape for manipulat- 
ing them easily. You can remove the 
old queens, introduce new ones, cut 
queen cells or do whatever is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the colonies. 
Shipping a Full Colony of Bees 


Question.—Could I safely ship a full 
colony of bees in January or February, a 
long distance by express, or would it be 
best to wait for warmer weather in 
March or April? Would the shaking up of 


a cluster of bees in cold weather be apt to 
injure them or kill the bees? If T sh'p in 
eold weather would a sereen be needed on 
the top hive, or only at one entrance ?- 
Carrington Callaway, Virginia. 

Answer.—lIt is possible to ship a 
colony of bees in your state during 
January or February a considerable 
distance by express, provided the 
weather is not cold enough to make 
the combs brittle. As a matter of fact, 
the bees should ship just a little bet- 
ter during cool weather than in warm 
weather. If you are shipping from 
north to south February would be a 
good month for shipping. If, however, 
you are sending the bees northward 
we suggest that you wait until March 
or April. Bees can be moved by truck 
a short distance if handled carefully, 
during the winter months simply by 
placing wire screens in the entrances. 
If you ship by express, however, the 
colonies should have top screens as 
well as entrance screens, in order to 
insure ample ventilation. The top 
screens should be protected in some 
way by wooden covers, permitting a 
circulation of air to pass between the 
covers and the screens. 
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Just News 





An important beekeepers’ program 
is scheduled for February 11 at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, during Kansas State 
College Farm and Home Week. 





The 67th Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held in the Horticultural 
Building, State College, Lansing, 
February 3 and 4. 





During Farm and Home Week at 
Madison, Wisconsin, February 1 to 6, 
a beekeeper’s short course is sched- 
uled for February 2, 3, and 4. Dr. C. 
L. Farrar, of the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory at Laramie, Wyoming, will be 
the out-of-state speaker. 





An instructive booklet entitled, 
“Relation of Airplane Dusting to Bee- 
keeping’, a reprint Nov. 4, 1936, from 
Journal of Economic Entomology, is 
now available. It is written by J. E. 
Eckert and H. W. Allinger, Universi- 
ty of California, at Davis. 


Mr. Sardar Singh, an entomologist 
of Punjab, India, at present taking 
work under Dr. E. F. Phillips at Cor- 
nell University, intends to leave Ith- 
aca about April 1, on an auto trip 
through some of the southern and 
middle western states to visit bee- 
keepers. He would like to find anoth- 
er student to take this jaunt with him. 
Any one interested might write Mr. 
Singh, in care of Dr. Phillips. 





Europe, not to mention the world 
at large, has recently lost by death 
two of its outstanding leaders in bee- 
keeping, Dr. Stepan Soudek, of Cze- 
choslovakia, age 46, and Dr. Fritz 
Leuenberger, of Switzerland, age 75. 
Doctor Soudek was Professor of En- 
tomology in the Agricultural College 
at Brno, Czecho-slovakia. His special- 
ty was the pharyngeal glands of the 
bee, a subject in which he became in- 
terested while studying entomology 
at Cornell University under the su- 
pervision of Dr. E. F. Phillips. Dr. 
Leuenberger was originator of the 
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foulbrood insurance scheme so suc- 
cessful in Switzerland. He was author 
of the well-known book on bee anat- 
omy, Die Biene, published in German, 
and later translated into English and 
French. 


“The Busy Little Honey Bee” is 
now on sale in the book stores of the 
country. The author is Josephine 
Morse True; the publisher is Rand 
McNally & Co., of Chicago, and the 
drawings are by Jane Gleason. Jose- 
phine Morse is well known to our old- 
er readers. She studied the life and 
habits of bees as few beekeepers ever 
take the time to do. She went through 
all phases of commercial and scien- 
tific beekeeping and made the bees 
pay their way. Her 62 page book, 
beautifully illustrated sells for only 
10c. It is especially adapted for child- 
ren of school age and should be used 
as one of the text books. 





Mr. Chas. A. Reese, newly elected 
President of the American Honey 
Producers’ League, makes the follow- 
ing appointments for the Legislative 
Committee of the League for the com- 
ing year: L. C. Dadant, Chairman, 
Hamilton, Illinois; E. R. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio; George Bohne, Luling, 
Louisiana; Kenneth Hawkins, Water- 
town, Wisconsin; E. S. Prevost, Clem- 
son, South Carolina; Thomas Atchi- 
son, Montgomery, Alabama; Robert 
E. Foster, Gainesville, Florida. The 
Resolutions Committee introduced a 
resolution to appoint a committee to 
co-operate with the International 
Horticultural Show at Chicago to 
make the bee and honey exhibits a 
success, and to fix standards for 
premiums. The following are appoint- 
ed to co-operate with the Board of Di- 
rectors of the League in formulating 
these standards: M. G. Dadant, Chair- 
man, Hamilton, Illinois; V. G. Milum, 
Vivarium Building, Champaign, Illi- 
nois; J. E. Starkey, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Miss Mercedes Cranston, 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin; F. B. Paddock, Ames, Ia. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Most beginners 
in beekeeping get 
what is commonly 
called bee fever. 
When afflicted with 
this malady they 
talk incessantly of 
beesandread all the 
books and journals 
they can lay their 
hands on. There is 
really nothing that 
can be done to re- 
lieve this disease 
except to work with 
bees. 


While bee fever is incurable, begin- 
ners may occasionally have this fever 
abated temporarily by getting stung 
on the end of the nose as a result of 
not handling the bees properly. When 
the effects of the sting have disap- 
peared the fever returns. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
some beginners to rush into beekeep- 
ing without first acquiring a knowl- 
edge that will insure success. If only 
beginners with this burning enthusi- 
asm about keeping bees would take 
time to carefully analyze the business 
and get a thorough grasp of the prin- 
ciples that govern success how much 
better off they would be, not to men- 
tion the industry as a whole. 

Three Important Beekeeping Princi- 
ples 

In order to discover these princi- 
ples let us first of all, study the envi- 
ronment of a normal swarm or colony 
of honey bees in one of its natural 
habitats, the hollow of a tree. When 
a bee tree is cut open we find that the 
bees have had at least three things: 
Protection against the elements, this 
protection being furnished by the 
outer part of the tree, space for build- 
ing combs, and food—honey and pol- 
len stored in the cells of the combs. 

Modern beekeepers are simply 
commercializing the activities of the 
bees and to be successful, beekeepers 





must keep in mind 
these three things 
just mentioned in 
connection with the 
bee tree. In fact, 
they become prin- 
ciples upon which 
successful beekeep- 
ing is built and may 
be stated as fol- 
lows: 


1—Bees must 
have adequate pro- 
tection against the 
elements. 

2—Bees must 
have ample space for building combs 
for storage of food and for brood 
rearing. 

3.—Bees must have an ample sup- 
ply of food,—honey and pollen. 


Importance of Good Hives 


The first principle—adequate pro- 
tection—means good hives. The first 
hives used were very crude, with 
combs built crisscross. It was impossi- 
ble to examine the combs. The dis- 
covery of the movable frame hive by 
L. L. Langstroth in 1852 marked a 
new era in beekeeping. 


Comparatively few beginners ap- 
preciate the value of hives and bee 
equipment properly and scientifical- 
ly made. There should be correct bee 
spacing between, and around the 
frames to avoid killing bees when 
manipulating the hives. If the bee 
spaces are too small the bees will fill 
these spaces with propolis—a resi- 
nous substance collected from trees. 
If bee spaces are too large the bees 
will fill them with burr comb. The 
correct bee space is %” or +”. So 
much for hives and frames. A bee sup- 
ply catalog contains detailed infor- 
mation on all bee equipment. 

We shall consider farther the two 
remaining beekeeping principles in 
future talks. Just a word now about 
getting bees. 
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How to Get Bees 


There are a number of ways of se- 
curing bees, viz., buying hives or col- 
onies of bees locally, capturing stray 
swarms during the summer, cutting 
bee trees and buying package bees. 


Buying colonies locally is all right 
provided the colonies occupy stand- 
ard hives that contain frames with 
good wired combs drawn from full 
sheets of worker foundation. Such 
colonies should be inspected by an 
authorized state bee inspector to 
make sure they are free from disease. 
This is very important. 


Swarms of bees bought or captured 
early in the season frequently do well. 
Usually, however, they are secured 
too late in the season to store surplus 
honey. 


Package Method Preferable 

It is possible to install package bees 
in the spring, at the beginning of the 
fruit bloom and build the packages 
up to normal colonies in time to store 
a crop of honey. This means getting 
quick returns on an investment and 
that is what beginners are interested 
in. 
This is a good time of the year to 
get hives assembled and ready for 
packages to be installed in late April 
or early May, the exact time depend- 
ing on your location. More will be 
said about this in next month’s talk. 


Beginners with Bees 


The weather has been mild enough 
in most regions to permit good win- 
ter bee flights in the North. If your 
hives of bees are covered with snow 
don’t worry about them. Snow will 
protect them. Should you find a few 
dead bees at hive entrances this is a 
good sign provided the entrances are 
not clogged. Dead bees are carried 
out on to the alighting boards during 
mild spells. 

In some parts of the South bees are 
carrying in nectar and pollen. In fact, 
it may be necessary to furnish strong 
colonies more comb space to make 
room for brood rearing and incoming 
nectar. 


The Winter Cluster 
Many people suppose bees hiber- 
nate. This is not the case. When the 
air in the hive reaches 57° F. the bees 
go into a huddle and form a spherical 
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cluster on combs containing honey 
and empty cells. The outer layer of 
bees, or periphery, forms a compact 
covering with the bees in this outer 
shell or layer close together facing 
toward the center of the cluster. The 
bees in the center of the cluster move 
about and generate heat by muscular 
activity. The outer shell of bees pre- 
vents this heat from escaping, and the 
temperature in the centre of the clus- 
ter never goes below 57° F., although 





An old box hive that has no place in good bee- 
keeping. 


it may go considerably higher during 
the winter. This is one of the most 
marvelous phenomena in all nature. 
It is obvious that bees in a well in- 
sulated hive do not have to work so 
hard to keep warm as bees in a poor- 
ly packed hive. 


If beekeepers in northern latitudes 
would give attention to the first bee- 
keeping principle, viz., bees must 
have adequate protection against the 
elements, thousands of colonies that 
perish from the cold each winter 
might be saved. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref: 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 

figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. : 





HONEY FOR SALE 


The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 

FINE CLOVER HONEY 7c. Edward Klein, 
Gurnee, ILIl. 

FINE quality clover in new 60’s. H. B. Ga- 
le, Romulus, N. Y. 





“AMBER and clover extracted, new cans. Don 
Barrett. Howell, Mich. 

CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


~ GLOV ER, comb an d extracted. Howard 
Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y 
~ LIGHT AMBER in 60's, 7%ce. H. Blitz, P. O. 
Box 3438, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMBER fall honey, 2-60’s, $7.80. I. J. 
Stringham, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
LIGHT AMBER in new 60’s, 7c. E. S. 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
POR SALE——New comb and extracted honey. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
“FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey, M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 
“CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 
~ GHOLCE clover honey, case $8.40. Sample 
10c. Martin & Fuller, Owosso, Mich. 


CHOICE Michigan clover extracted and comb 
honey. W. S. Wiggins, Muir, Michigan. 


~~ 6000 pounds light amber clover honey. W. O. 
Iiershey, 119 Pine St., Lancaster, Pa. 


FANCY white clover honey in 60 Ib. cans, 
Se. Leslie A. Davis, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

LIGHT AMBER Spanish needle-heartsease, 
good flavor, 7c. J. Fekel, Vineland, N. J. 


SPECIAL PRICE on faney comb white ex- 
tracted, 8c. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio 
~ UNSURPASSED clover honey, case $8.40. 
Sample 10c. Owosso Dairy, Owosso, Mich. 
CHOICE white clover honey in new 60's 
Sample, 15ce. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


WHITE and light amber honey in 5, 10 and 
60 Ib. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


EXTRA white, heavy bodied, extracted, new 
xties, Se. Irvin Van Devier, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE Amber fall honey in new 60-Ib. 
cans, 7c f. 0. b. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 


ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

EXTRACTED honey for sale. Write for pric- 
es. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Col. 








FINEST quality clover honey in new sixties, 
8 cents per pound. E. G. Kyte, Driftwood, Pa. 


CHOICE quality extracted clover honey in 
60’s. John Bour, 81 West Davis St., Tiffin, O. 


~ FOR SALE 
pound cans, 


New crop honey in new sixty 
D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


WHITE CLOVER—Alsike and water white 
alfalfa. New cans, Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE—800 cans fine quality Michigan 
white clover honey. Ralph Blackman, Portland, 
Michigan. 

EXTRA fine quality extracted clover honey 
in new sixties. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 
Michigan. 


FINE HONEY, clover and buckwheat, 2%, 
5, 10 and 60-lb. tins, glass jars. Ray C. Wilcox, 
Odessa, N. Y. 

CHOICE Michigan white extracted honey, in 
five-galion cans. M. H. Hunt & Son, Box 7, 
Lansing, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans, 8e lb. Sample, 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn, 
Ottoville, Ohio 


WELL-RIPENED clover honey in new 60-Ib. 
cans and cases. Sample on request.—B. B. Cogg- 
shall, Groton, N. Y. 





SWEET clover honey, new 60's, unheated, 
granulated, Te f. o. b. Gaylord. Utendorfers 
Apiaries, Gaylord, Minn. 


DELICIOUS clover and fall honey; five 
pound pails, doz. $6. Sample, 12c. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 
FANCY buckwheat comb or amber, $2.75 
case; No. 1, $2.50; light weight clover, $2.25 
C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 

NO RAIN—Our extracted clover honey is 
exceptionally fine, heavy bodied. Case or car. 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AII kinds, any quanti- 
ty Ht. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Ine., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 

QUALITY white clover extracted honey in 
new sixties. State your requirements. L., S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE Water-white, light 
amber and dark comb and extracted. Also hon 
ey jars. S. P. Clarke, 110 Pond St., Providence, 
R. I 
OUR 1936 crop of Michigan clover honey is 
now ready for the market. Write us your re 
quirements. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 
Michigan 

HONKY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
carload lots of California and western honeys 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 





per 
vou 
ey 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the buy- 
er has thoroughly established his credit with 
the sellers. 

WANTED—White, amber, and overheated 
honey. State price. C. Jankowski, Russell, Il. 

CASH PAID for comb and extracted honey. 
State price. S. P. Clarke, 110 Pond St., Provi 
dence, R. I. 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EXTRACT 
ED HONEY. Mail samples and best price. C. 
W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

WANTED—Car lots or less; clover extracted 
honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos- 
som Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 

WANTED—White and Amber Extracted Hon 
ey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write The 
Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

MINNESOTA and North Dakota producers 
take notice. We are in the market for carloads 
or less of white extracted honey. Central Ohio 
Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
YOUR WAX worked into quality medium 
brood foundation for 15¢ per pound. Thin super, 
22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 




















~ WE carry a full line of beekeepers’ supplies. 
Honey taken in exchange. Prairie View Apiaries, 
12213 12th St., Detroit, Michigan. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—My six-room house, 


lot, garage and honey house in Thief River 
Falls, Minn. C. McReynolds, 514 Dewey Ave. 


~ COMB FOUNDATION at m one y-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 


worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, May- 


ville, N. ¥ 

WAX worked into comb foundation, accept- 
ed in trade for supplies or bought. Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. Walter T. 
Kelley, Paducah, Ky. 

ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment, 
Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Onsted, Michigan. 





BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo 


BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
bee supplies manufactured by us. All prices 
the lowest. Free catalog. The Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Use ready wired frames and 
produce better brood combs resulting in bigger 
crops with less work. A trial will convince you. 
Literature free. Sample ten cents. A. E. Wol 
kow, Hartford, Wis 

SPECTAL TO GLEANING READERS ONLY 

New Gem or Gillette type razor blades, $1.00 
per hundred, including postage. Guaranteed or 
your money refunded, or will exchange for hon- 
ey. Write H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3438, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


YUM 
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SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 

PROFITABLE, well established mail order 
honey business doing a national business, lo- 
cated in northwestern Ohio. Will make you an 
excellent income from the start. Capital re- 
quired, $5000 cash, Please do not write unlegs 
you have the money and mean business. Box 
200, care Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


- BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


~ Ttalian queens. W. G. Lauver, Middletown, 
Pa 








GOOD three-band Italian queens, 75¢ each. 
Mailed any time, anywhere. D. W. Howell, 
Shellman, Georgia. 


WHEN in need of choice queens from hustling 
three-banded Italian stock, write White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME"’ queens. See page 186 of 
March 1936, number. Send for price list. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 








THREE-BANDED Italian queens 75c eagh, 
any number. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. Elmo 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N, C. 

PACKAGE BEES—Good hardy Italians. No 
disease. Twenty years’ shipping experience. E- 
evation Apiaries, Milano, Texas. 

NOW BOOKING orders for leather-colored 
Italian bees and queens. Regular prices, dis- 
count to dealers. Jasper Knight, Hayneville, 
Alabama. 


‘CRACKING GooD packages of bees, headéd 


by our Creole-Italian queens, 2-lb. package, 
$2.45 each. Ephardt’s Honey Farms, Luling, 


Louisiana, 

WANTED—T'o contract with some dealer ‘to 
take my entire output of queens season 1937, 
consisting of about four thousand queens.—C. 
G. Ellison, Belton, S. C. 





BUY NUCLEI—Truck them yourself. Saye 
money, work and worry; bees on combs hanl 


start off 
Apiaries, 


quicker. 
Milano, 


better, handle easier and 
Write for prices. Elevation 
Texas 

CAUCASIAN package bees. Booking orders 
now for 1937 delivery. 2-pound package With 
queen, $2.45; 3-pound package with qween, 
$3.15. 15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

MACK'S QUEENS—-(they speak for them- 
selves) Hardy northern-bred stock that have to 
make good or Mack will. Booking orders now. 
Herman MeConnell (The Bee & Honey Man), 
Robinson, Rt, 2, Illinois. 

CAUCASIAN bees and queens. We are book- 
ing orders now for 1937 delivery. Send us yous 
orders early and name delivery dates wanted 
Shipments start about April 5. Thanks to our 
many 1936 customers. Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, 
Alabama. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS and package bees. 
Shipping begins April 1. 2-lb. package . with 
queen, $2.45; 3-lb. package with queen, $8.15. 
Untested queens, 75c each. Safe arrival, and 
satisfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R, 4 
Box 132, Greenville, Ala 

1 NEW SERVICE FOR BEEKEEPERS— 
Three-banded Italians, mailed in our special in 
troducing cage. Guaranteed to safel- ..roduce 
to normal queeniess colonies, or replacement 
free if our directions are followed. One to five, 
75c each. Silver Run Apiaries. Phenix City, 
Alabama, 
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The Marketing 
Agreement 


fixes the price of bees. We cannot 
offer cheaper prices than that fixed 
by the marketing agreement, but 
we do offer better service and the 
highest quality of bees and queens. 
We are on a main trunk line rail- 
road into St. Louis and have unsur- 
passed shipping facilities. We can 
i deliver bees to you in fewer hours 
than most other shippers. Try us. 
We quarantee satisfaction. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SON 


PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI. 


























YANCEY HUSTLERS, packages wii! 
3-band Italians, only. 2-lb., $2.45; 38 ) 
Good weight, young bees, vigorous h 
queens. Early shipment. Caney Valle; 

Box 1147, Bay City, Texas. 


THE NORMA ROY Apiaries—It 
with queen. 2-lbs. bees, net, with qu 
one-frame brood, $2.45; 2-lbs. bees, 





queen, 2-frames, $2.85; 3-Ibs. with 

frame, $3.15; 3-lbs. with queen, Ns 
$3.55. Booking order without depos .orma 
E. Roy, Hessmer, Louisiana. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens, 
nuclei, with select queens. 
3-lb. pkg., $3.15; 


packages and 
2-Ilb. pkg., $2.45; 
2-frame nuclei with 2 Ibs. 
bees, $3.15; 3-frame nuclei with 2 Ibs. bees. 
$3.85; 4-frame nuclei with 2 lbs. bees, $4.55. 
Our guarantee, prompt service, quality and safe 
arrival. Either with comb or combless. 15% dis- 
count allowed to dealers. Henry H. Bordelon, 
Box 96, Marksville, La. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—Man with experience for 1937 
season. Fred D. Lamkin, King Ferry, _ > 

















ats OT) 


Here We Are Again! 


STEVENSON’S GOLDEN 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


The method of raising us plus the ad- 
vantage of an early and continuous hon- 
ey flow make us large, uniform, and very 
prolific. REAL QUEENS OF QUALITY. 

Our bees are large, the best of honey 
producers, and so gentle that it is a real 
pleasure to handle them. Confidentially 
we are a worthwhile investment. 

Write to 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES, 
Westwego, La., 
for descriptive circular. Quotations as 

per Marketing Agreement. 
te ss 
METAL 


EDWARDS oor: 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
4 fire, lightning, wind and 
© weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saviug 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
233-283 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


wee 1SHEHENSHENENONDNENENONENDNGNONONDNONON TS 




















Heavier, tougher pure zinc galvaniz- 
* 8 tougher Copper- — 


ing S low Factory 
ing. PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles ond 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
\ cg Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
Paints, Roofing. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


rf 


Box 21 Muncie, Indiana 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MEN- 
TION GLEANINGS. 





WANTED—Queen breeder for the coming 
season. Give reference, age and salary wanted. 
N. Forehand, Deland, Fla. 


WANTED—Experienced beekeeper for comb 
honey. Single man preferred. State wages ex- 
pected. Gordon J. Potter, Rifle, Colo. 











WANTED—Young man, assist in my apiaries. 
Room, board furnished. Give age, experience, 
wages, full particulars. Don Barrett, Howell, 


Mich. 


WANTED—Industrious young man with clean 
habits for the 1937 season. State experience, 
age, wages expected with board and room. B. B. 
Coggeshall, Groton, N. Y. 


BEEKEEPER—Experienced, for 100 colon- 
ies and work on small modern farm. Good 
chance. Give full particulars. Tom K rney, 
3087 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—Reliable young man with clean 
habits for 1937 season. Farm training, state ex- 
perience in beekeeping, age, weight, and wages 
expected with board and room. M. L. Winn, 
King Fe rTy, ms Be 

















WANTED— Experienced beekeeper for sea- 
son’s work, also helper with some experience. 
Room and board furnished. Give age, experi- 
ence, and state wages expected. Leland Farns- 
worth, Davison, Michigan. 


WANTED—Reliable young man of good 
health and habits (farm training and bee ex- 
perience preferred) for general beekeeping 
work. Board and room provided. State qualifi- 
cations and wages expected. A. L. Coggshall, 
R. R. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED—Reliable young man to help in 
extracted honey production. Season April-Octo- 
ber. Must be sober, healthy and industrious. 
Give references, experience, habits, size, age 
and wage expected with room and board. La- 
vern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Strong active clean young man as 
helper in our Michigan Apiaries. Give age, 
weight, height and experience, if any, in first 
letter. Also state wages wanted, with board 
and room furnished. Reference required. David 
Running he marae Filion, _Michigan. 

















good. habits, and some experience with bees, to 
assist with extensive apiaries and a little 
farming. Uncapper and extractors electrically 
operated. Room and board furnished. State 
wages expected in first letter. N, L. Stevens & 
Son, Venice Center, N. ¥, 
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TWO bee-men, one queen breeder. First 
class only apply. State qualifications and 
wages. F. C. Belt & Son, La Jara, Colorado. 


ELECTRIC PUMPS 


WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIO PUMP— 
Only one moving part. Nothing to wear or 
cause trouble. 28-foot suction lift. Operates 
cheaply. Money-back guarantee. Thousands sat- 
































Book Your Order Now! 


and get your bees when you want them. 
Two-pound pkgs. with queens, . $2.45 





























isfied users. Write for free catalog. Dept. 251, . : 
Micro-Westco, Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa. ae wipe ncaa queens, ... 3.15 
allans or Uaucasians, 
DAIRY GOATS oa ol _— 
@ raise our own ° 

DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Dept. 718, Fair- - canes 

bury, Nebr. 50c yearly; 3 months, 10c. 
neers WEAVER APIARIES 

YOUNG MAN—Experienced in beekeeping, 
orcharding, and general farming wishes work. 
Honest and reliable. John Ulrich, Saranac, Mich. Navasota, Texas 

YOUNG MAN 30, with beekeeping experience, 
wants permanent bee work, reliable, all letters 
answered. Joseph Grisak, Box 142, Robins, O. 

CIDER MILLS FOR SALE 

SWEET CIDER AND HONEY make an ideal Pure Italian Queens and Bees 
combination for roadside stands. Presses, grat- Golden or Three-Band 
ers, pumps, filters and supplies. Booklet B, 2-lb. Package with Queen, ere ee $2.45 
‘‘How to keep cider sweet and make vinegar 3-lb. il EES 8.15 
quickly’’ free. Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. Queens untested, each........... .75 

ROOT EXTRACTORS _~— E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 

FOR SALE: Four-frame power extractor, Powell Owen, Mgr. Greenville, Ala. 
with 9%” baskets, $25.00.—Russell D. Smal- 
ley, Rippey, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—One 4-frame Root extractor. In 











fine condition, only $25. Leslie A. Davis, 
Grover Hill, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—Bees with equipment. Clyde God- 
frey, Jonesville, Mich. 


WANTED—~A large sized extracting outfit. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WILL TRADE 160 acres valley land, Oregon, 
for bees.—Box 40, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—75 to 100 colonies of bees. Stata 
your lowest cash price. E. N. Swanson, Man- 
kato, R. 3, Minn. 


~ WANTED—Honey- comb and extracted. Send 
sample and prices. Wm. March.—12801 Wood- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—RBargain in one thousand used ten 
frame standard hive bodies and frames. La- 
Verne Roose, Sac City, lowa. 


HONEY, 60, 5, 2% Ib. cans; 4, 8, 16, 32 oz. 
bottles and combs, either buckwheat or clover. 
Any quantity. Jas. Scarff, 210 Lincoln Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journ- 
nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
L. Illingworth, The Way’s End, Foxton, Roys- 
ton, Herts, England. 


Crummey's Better-Bred Three-Band Italian Queens 
And Package Bees 









































3-lb. pkg. with Untested Queen........ $3.15 
2-lb. pkg. with Untested Queen....... 2.45 
1 Unmtested Qeeem. .. .cccccccsccscces -75 


Certificate of Inspection, and _ satisfaction 
Guaranteed, Discount to all Dealers. 
Fast Express Service to all Points. 


John A. Crummey, Box 351, Jesup, Ga, 
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LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
BEES & QUEENS 


They are the best honey gatherers and gentle. 
Purely mated queens and full weight packages 
guaranteed. Book orders now. Shipping begins 
about April Ist. Marketing agreement prices. 


M. I. Tindal Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 











—to do plowing, harrowing, cultivating, 
spraying, mowing and other farm work 
ona small scale. Write Gilson-Bolens 
Mfg. Co., 29 St., Port Washington, Wis. 

















NORMAN BRO.’S 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


Shipped the day you want them, full 
size packages young baby bees in light- 
weight cages. We are now ready to book 
your order and serve you best for 1937. 


Safe arrival, health certificate, entire 
satisfaction guaranteed. 15% discount 
to dealers. 

—Prices— 
2-lb. pkg. with young queens ea... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. wth young queens ea... 3.15 


Untested queens e&........++.+.- -75 
Tested queens double the price of un- 
tested. All packages F. O. B. express. 

Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. Wy 























Ad z 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED DI 


GASPARD’S (Continued from page 85) 


States, and the failure of present known 








High quality Golden and Three- | methods to control this disease in Pacific fro 
banded Italian Queens and package Coast regions results in serious losses to ma 
bees for Spring, 1937, delivery the beekeeping industry. als 
Book your orders early and reserve Be it Resolved, that we recommend to the 
shipping date. | the proper Federal officials the appropri Of 

(Comb Packages with queens) ation of a Federal fund of $10,000 for the 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with one vie : . : . > tha 
frame of brood each. ceeoveseoss $2.45 investigation of this disease, 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with one \ (9) Be it Resolved, that our felicita nat 
Fe - of — each ‘ti ceeeseee 3.15 tions and greetings be extended to ow for 
“ by KE if nwith one es ‘ , , ° - 

Soin ok Geeed ouch wie w< SSS friend, George W. York, of Alhambra, sec 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with two. California, expressing our disappointment sec 

frames of brood each... cose BO in his not being able to attend this con- fae 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with two vention 

frames of brood each.......... 3.55 a fou 
41b. pkg. with queen with two (10) Be it Resolved, that our appreci 

frames % — _ ~ ee 4.25 ation be expressed to the Hazel-Atlas Th 

ombless Packages | Gines f re a oe Ok 

2-lb. pkg. with queen ea.........$2.45 , lass ompany of W hes ling, W . st V irgin 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen ea......... 3.15 ia, for their splendid co-operation in sup 
i-lb. pkg. with queen ea......... - oe plying glassware for the honey exhibition. 
Untested queens ea. .49 (11) ,e it Resolved, that this organi 


Eighteen years’ e xpel rience in the 
bee game, prompt and efficient 
service, Safe arrival and satisfae 


zation go on record favoring the estab 
lishment of a bee culture laboratory in the 
tion guaranteed, and a health cer- gw Peer mnanen for the investigation 
a 7 we Sond ) eekeeping problems peculiar to that 
tifiecate with each shipment. Orders hanestant ehaten 
hooked with 10% down balance at Pp ; gigas 

meer . bn “ The resolutions, as presented by Dr. 
shipping time. 15 per cent discount Milum, were adopted unanimously by the 
to approved dealers. convention. de, 

A motion was then made that the fol 
J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. lowing resolution, presented by Mr. M. G. 
Dadant, be ineluded with the report of 
the Resolutions Committee; this motion 
vas seconded and adopted, and the reso 
lution is as follows: 

(12) Be it Resolved, that this organiza 
tion use every effort in its power to make 
the honey show in connection with the In 
ternational Horticultural Show at Chiea 
go a suecess, and to effect this that the 
President of this organization be empow 
ered to appoint a committee to work in ¢0- 
operation with the International Horti- 
cultural Show in making the honey and 
































Leather Colored Italians 
Bees and Queens 


All queens mated from strong 3 
standard frame nuclei hives. This 
avoids chilled cells in early queen 
rearing. All queens with our pack- 
ages guaranteed reared as above. 
Young laying 1937 queens. 





2-lb package select queen... .$2.45 bee department a complete suecess. 

3-Ib. package select queen.... 3.15 ff] Further, that such committee co-oper 
4-lb. package select queen.... 4.00 | | ate with existing agencies and with the 
5-lb. package select queen. 4.75 International Horticultural Show in de- 


vising fixed standards for premiums for 
the International Show and other local 
and state honey exhibits. 


4-lbs. bees on one comb brood and 
honey with select queen. Suitable 
for orchard pollination, by remov- 
ing cork from end of eage. Price, 
$4.00 each. 2-frame nuclei, 2 pounds 
bees, queen, $2.85, 20 years experi 
ence. Shipped as promised in most 
modern cages. No deposit. Trade 
packages for wax and foundation. 
Your address on postal brings de 
seriptive circular, Also snap shot of 
i our large queen yard, free. Pack- 








Package Bees and Queens 


Order now for spring delivery, 
Prompt shipment, 
Market Agreement Prices, 
15% Discount to dealers. 


A. J. Hook & Co., Eutaw, Ala. 


HONEY LABELS,THIRTY DESIGNS. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO, MEDINA, OHIO. 








SUES ENENENENEE EE, | 
SSSR 


ages shipped by fast express. 
GOOCH APIARIES 
Farmersville, Texas. 
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DISEASE RESISTANCE IN HONEY- 
BEES 
(Continued on page 84) 

from this source furnished excellent 
material for making inoculations, and 
also gave us inoculum derived from 
the same source used the first season. 
Of the 27 colonies from this group 
that were inoculated, nine had elimi- 
nated all symptoms of the disease be- 
fore fall. Thus, by the close of the 
second season, we had reached our 
second objective by showing that the 
factor for resistance to American 
foulbrood is inheritable. 


(To be continued) 
This paper was read at the San Antonio In- 
ternational Conference in November.] 





STOLLER’S Thrifty 
—Package Bees— 


Headed by daughters of breeders 
northern Italy. Full weight 
baby April delivery. 
2-lb. packages - . $2.45 
3-lb. packages. at ee ocd $3.15 
Write us about our special nuclei. 


The Stoller Apiaries 
LATTY, 0., after Mar. 1, SYLVESTER, GA. 














from 
packages, 


bees, Disease free. 


























It will pay you to investigate the 


BRAND CAPPING MELTER 














Write to the: 
Superior Honey Company, 
The A. I. Root Company, 

or 


TheBRAND HONEY FARMS 
Mitchell Nebr. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MEN- 
TION GLEANINGS. 
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Announcement 


Having consolidated our business 
we wish to announce to the Bee- 
keeping Public that we are prepared 
to continue our same efficient ser- 
vice with a larger volume of select 
Queens and Package Bees. 





We are prepared to ship Queens, 
and Packages headed with queens 


from breeding stock selected for 
gentleness and production, from 


large Ohio commercial apiaries. 


Marketing Agreement Prices 


2-lb. pkg., with queen....... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg., with queen........ 3.15 
Write 


Rossman & Long 
MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 
Or contact, 


J.G.ROSSMAN, or E. W. LONG, 
Moultrie, Ga. Conover, O. 











| 


























Pettit’s Package 
Bees! 


The best proof of their popular- 
ity is the fact that never in twelve 
seasons have all orders been filled. 
Some had to be returned or filled by 
other shippers. 

It seems likely that 1937 will con- 
tinue the record, 

Good queens, young neat 
packages, prompt service, four sizes 
of packages to suit both fruit and 
honey men, guaranteed satisfaction, 
reasonable prices, courtesy and con- 
sideration. These are some of the 
factors that have made and held 
friends, 

They will satisfy you. 
No change in prices and terms. 


MORLEY PETTIT 


Albany, Georgia, U. S. A. 











bees, 
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NATIONAL 
HONEY WEEK 
April 19--24, 1937 


Arrange displays of honey in your local stores 

Line up a honey broadcast or two over your local radio station 

A few honey recipes in your local newspaper will help 

If you are out of honey, get in touch with an Institute Membe. 
who does have honey and help him DEVELOP THE FIRST 
SPRING HONEY WEEK. 


A HONEY WEEK IN THE SPRING and A HARVEST FESTI- 
VAL IN OCTOBER will prevent a surplus even when that bumper 


crop comes, All details from 


American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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QUALITY 


This word can be used in many different ways. There is good 
. . =) 





quality, fair quality and poor quality ; but when spoken of in con- 


nection with our Three-banded Italian bees and queens, it means 


the BEST. 


They must please you and produce honey or we cannot hope to 


have your continued patronage. 


We are making preparations now to handle the largest volume 





of business in our history and ask only your co-operation in placing 


your order as soon as possible. 
No deposit required. You are under no obligation whatever. 
| | g 


While practically all other prices are advancing, bees are the 


Same, 


PRICES 






ee De CU os da ncinnen concn wens wee hnenus 75 


15% discount to dealers 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 


Contribute something to the Institute. You won’t regret it. 


YiimM 
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Pure 
\Pattison’s vim 1937 


re te wise, like successful honey pro- 

fm ducers, and make your bees pay by giv- 

aie us your orders now for our large, 
line-bred, prolific queens, the best that 

“i money can buy. We are booking orders Packa e B 

now for early shipments. Let us book 

% your order now and it will be shipped the 

# day you wish. Shipments begin between 

re M: arch 15th and April Ist. 


» Young laying untested i e on i e 
by SEES ESE SORE $ .75 each pp Mm 
wv Young tested queens........ 1.50 ”’ 

Young breeder queens...... 5.00 °*’ 


a Select one grade Only. 


Our reputati ‘ selling a better 
te chasee ter dlecten. ur reputation of selling a bette 


‘The Albany Apiaries package of Italian Bees with a Fine 











ry 

Ne R. T. Pattison & Son Albany, Ga. Young Italian Queen and 
* The Home of SHIPPING ON TIME 

4 GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 

— assures your satisfaction. 
a Marketing Agreement Prices 
_ ATTENTION BEGINNERS aaaate 

a4 ach 15% Discount to Dealers. 


SMA nae RODUCERS || | CHARLES HILLOCK 


a producer in beekeeping, with the proper 
pee kage bees and queens and other equipment 
n@fessary for successful honey production, If 
yop wish to keep a few hives of bees for pas 
tie or profit, or if you wish to increase your 
pi#sent apiary, write me, and I will gladly ad- aosntainonsttineneetninnsinapitnsaenarinnsiapenaenanancanett 
vig you as to the proper packages and equip 
nt necessary for your particular location 
Hw to prepare your hives, how to install the 
b@#s and queen successfully and how to feed 
a eare for them. I can furnish you pure 
Tiree-banded Italian Bees and Queens that are 

tle and thrifty. Health certificate with ev 
e shipment. Regular Marketing Agreement 
pfices, no extra charge for this special atten- 


th to small orders. 
AG W. NATIONS, DONNA, TEXAS 


Valdosta, Georgia 








Pe 


Booking Orders Now for 


Berry’s Reliable Queens and Pack- 
age Bees. 
43 Years breeding Italian bees. 
Trade Agreement Prices. 
M. C. BERRY & CO. 

Box “¢ Montgomery, Ala. 

7. We offer a limited number 
of mate d Lower Austrian Carniolan 
Queens. These are reared in a queen 
yard fifteen miles from our Italian 
breeding yards, 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens 
2-lb. packages, combless, each... .$2.45 
$+ lb. packages, combless, each oo oe 
1-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees, each... 2.45 


eee Pee Pe 
CU Dd 

















E Hessmer Bee Farm 
4 
5 
kes 














2-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees, each... 2.85 eee 
Each additional pound bees...... my iH iH 
Each additional comb of brood.... .40 ' Hy 
Dealer's discount, 15% IH Smith’ Ss Bees and Queens H 

20% books order, balance 10 days before i \" 

. shipping date. Season starts April 1. } |} w ill be ready April 15. Write for our i 
Satisfaction, safe arrival guaranteed. } H prices and information early. y 
HESSMER BEE FARM { |§ None better. "| 

ite Rew Pr Hy ' 

: branch tay ' N.B. SMITH & SON |i 
b Hessmer, La. Hi H 
H Calhoun, Alabama. iH 

ag | ee : 








EN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- “THE A. I. ROOT co, MEDINA, OHIO. 
),.BRS, MENTION GLEANINGS. HONEY LABELS,THIRTY DESIGNS. 
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Thrifty Bees! ) 














HARD WORKING ITALIANS 


Package BEES and QUEENS 


Unbeaten anywhere 


WHY? ... Because our customers 
tell us that, and because we produce 
more honey per colony than anyone 
we know of. We rear our own 
queens, and yeu will get the same 
kind of heavy producers. Our bees 
work very early here, which means 
there will be no wintered bees in 
our packages. Write for details of 
our full-weight packages, actual 
money-back guarantee and 100% 
eaging and delivery. Decide right, 
and write right now. No deposit. 
Marketing agreement prices. 


Honey Bowl Apiaries 


Reserve, La. 


Forty-five years’ experience assures § 
you of the finest stock of three- § 
banded Italians, good service, full Hs» 
weight packages and light shipping @ 
crates. 
We urge you to reserve shipping 
dates early. No deposit required. @: 
Marketing Agreement prices. 15% @-= 
discount to dealers. Remember, § 
THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to 
please. 
















W.J.Forehand&Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders since 1892. 


Or tt et ts 


EEL 





Package Bees and Queens| 


Your choice of queens. 


Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 


Truck load orders should be placed early, as extra effort is required to have 

large number of queens ready strictly at time wanted. We take special pride in 

our ability to fill these large orders promptly. A quarter of a century of effi- 

cient service in the same locality is our record, ‘ 
Trade agreement prices, 15% discount to dealers. 


H. E. GRAHAM, - - Cameron, Texas 












2. Years $1.50. 


BEE JOURNAL Re 
American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- ‘ & 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and ; 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 


azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United States. Address 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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GENUINE ITALIAN 


Package Bees and Queens 
Direct from Our Yards to You On Time 


A Large Supply - Fast Service 
Full Weight - Finest Quality 


QUEENS POSTPAID - APRIL 1 TO JUNE | 


Untested each 
Tested each 


PACKAGES - EXPRESS CHARGES COLLECT 


Pa ED SE OE MU. fe hc aveevinnwkeaee teks Sra niscesneabecwn $2.45 

et! eer: 

2-lb. package without Queen each 

3-lb. package without Queen 

Each additional lb. Bees 70ce. 15% Discount to Dealers. 
RESERVE SHIPPING DATE. NO DISEASE KNOWN HERE. 


HOLDER APIARIES, Citronelle, Alabama 








“BETTER-BRED QUEENS” ‘otnc%tes 


$2.45 for 2-lb. pkgs. with Queens; $3.15 for 3-lb. pkjs. with Queens 
Dealers’ Discount 15%. 


Honest weight, three-banded Italians. Be wise and book your orders early for 1937. Orders booked 
without deposit. CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 





3-Banded - Leather - Colored Italians! 


Also Bright Italians Package Bees and Queens 


We made 100% ON TIME DELIVERY of all orders in 1936. We are 
prepared to equal this record next spring. Place your orders with a moder- 
ately large, well managed business and breeder of quality bees. 


No disease. Drone excluded. Full weight at destination. Light cotton- 

wood eages. On Time delivery. No excuses. 
2-lb. pkg. bees wi 
’ 


J 


$-lb. ” ” 
Queens, each 


15% Discount to Qualified Dealers 
Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 
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A Good Rule to Go By 
Buy your Italian bees and queens from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 

Queens, 75c each. 

Packages, $2.45 and $3.15. 








Package Bees and Queens 


By Pound, Ton or Car 
Service—Satisfaction 
Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
for particulars. 


VICTOR APIARIES : : UVALDE, TEXAS 














YOU WILL LIKE THE 
FINE COMBS 
your bees will build on 


SCHMIDT’S QUALITY 
ECONOMY FOUNDATION 


Let us quote on your 1937 needs. 
Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


























LADY-LIKE | 
CAUCASIAN 


Bees and Queens 


Our mating guarantee is your 
protection. Every queen must 
be mated to a pure Caucasian 
drone, or we will replace 
them. You are the judge. 





Select untested queens, April 
1 to May 31, 75 cents each. 


Write for free circular and 
prices on package bees. 


If you want genuine 
Mountain Gray Caucasians 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Ala. 
is the place to get them. 


























| Get Prices First! | 












We want to quote you on just the 


list of goods that you are interested 
in, and on the basis of a February 


order,—a good month to buy, and 
a good month to assemble hive ma- 








terial. 






We are distributors of A. I. ROOT 
CO. supplies including their famous 
MAIL ORDER BRAND hive ma- 
terial. 








Send for 1937 catalog of standard 
supplies. Beeswax wanted for cash 








or trade. 





M. H. Hunt & Son 


Lansing, Mich. 
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A Good Colony 


From 


Every Package 


A young vigorous QUEEN, full 
weight young BEES and prompt 
shipment with the guarantee that 
they will reach you in good condi- 
tion—will be our part to attain 

this end. 


Let us book your order now for 
April and May shipments. 
No deposit required. 


Trade Agreement Prices 


Discount to Dealers. 


Citronelle Bee Company 
Citronelle, Alabama 
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200,000 Pounds of Honey 
Satisfactorily Durin3, 1936 


“T like the Simplicity Extractor because of its compactness in size. 
When driven in tandem (two by the same motor) starting and stopping of 
the motors is eliminated and speed adjustments, as well, are reduced to a 
minimum, E. W. Long, St. Paris, Ohio 



































Four Simplicity Extractors in E. W. Long’s Extracting House. 


EXTRACT WITH A SIMPLICITY 


SPEED ADJUSTMENT ASSURES 
A MINIMUM OF COMB BREAKAGE. 


BUY A SIMPLICITY 


SimplicityExtracts 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
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__— A ii a a tl aa te el eee hee ee eh bee Lh Ld 
For Servi | PACKAGE BEES | 
and = Quality Bred Italians i 
> e - : 
Satisfaction = 2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.45 each 

3 3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.15 each 

try = Untested Italian Queen, .75 each 

= (any number of each) 

ME RR a a 5 Order direct from this advertise- 

= ment and save time. We are now 

Mississippi’s Oldest Shipper = booking orders and are expecting a 

= heavy demand. Do not get left. 

° = Place your order now for prefer- 

ta lan = ence of shipping dates and be as- 

= sured of your bees when wanted. No 
B QO = order too large or small for proper & 
gee = handling. Safe arrival and satisfae- & 
ces ueens = tion guaranteed. : 
Guaranteed Delivery - - 
Marketing Agreement Prices - YORK BEE COMPANY : 
MERRILL BEE CO. |: ceten cane Satu) 
* = (The Home of Quality Products) s5 
Bucatunna, Miss. - = 
EMM Mn tt eet 

eeceen 

ds Are the Same - 
. 
* 
MOST SHIPPERS CLAIM TO BE SUPERIOR— 2 
* 


All promise extra quality. 
All promise the best service. 
All promise any and everything. 


According to each ad you could shut your 
eyes and pick with safety. 


: IT MAY BE SO— But write— 

e 

* 

The Puett Company 
This was our ad in Glean- “Where satisfaction is a certainty.” 
ings in Feb. 1935. But same 

holds true today. HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
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Service ‘rom Syracuse 


Large and complete stocks of Root 


Package Bees 
Quality beekeeper’s supplies for prompt 


| shipment. 
a n d Q U ee n S . ROOT’S THREE-PLY FOUNDATION— 


New York State beekeepers used three 











Three-Band Italians carloads of 3-ply in 1936. The large us- 
ers tell us that one three-ply comb is 
eee worth two of any other make. 


BEES AND QUEENS—We furnish bees 
and queens from the best breeders. 
Let us quote on your requirements. 


Young bees, full weight, 
Good Queens, when You 
Want them, by Express or 


Mail. Safe Arrival. Replacement BEESWAX—We pay the market price in 
or Refund on receipt of express cash, or 2c a pound more when proceeds 
bad order report. are taken in trade. Send your old combs 
Packages, including Queen, and cappings to be rendered in our up- 
For March, April, and May, to-date steam presses. 


No order is too large or too small for 












































2-Ib. combless package, each. . $2.45 our attention. Special discounts on orders 
3-Ib. : " » .. 3.15 for $50 or more. Our 1937 catalog is yours 
4-Ib. - e ”  .. 3.85 for the asking. 
5-lb. ” - a 
Queens, untested ............ 75 
Sesmn, tolled «<2... 1.50 A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
Write for Prices on Comb Packages Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
D.C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 5 Yi B 
+ | 1 
Carniolans ae 
7 J 
Coucosions \I -Lake Pearl Apiaries- | 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS H 
>eolifi : . . Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens |; 
Prolific, very gentle, build up fine during the : . 
spring months, wonderful workers. Ask for my Ht oe so — ae. she — H 
free circular and learn more about them. Queens H : ie aaa “a. ten” each. 2.45 It 
and package bees in season. ‘ $-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees "each. oa 2.85 
ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. | i) Fach additional pound bees....... 70 
Each additional comb of brood.... .40 





Dealer’s discount, 15% 
20% books order, balance 10 days before 




















PACKAGE BEES shipping date. Season starts April 1. 
You want queens that will lay instead Satisfaction, safe arrival guaranteed. 
of being superseded. . . 
Better get some packages bended with Lake Pearl Apiaries 
our queens. They are bred from Import- 
ed Italians. You will be pleased with ISAAC ROY, Prop. HESSMER, LA. 








them. 


The Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, La. 











amma mma ama 
i ttn a 























Package Bees for 1937 


TL Order Now for Spring Delivery, 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 








Italians, Caucasians 


Packages Bees and Queens for 1937. Shasta Apiaries 


rade agreement prices. 











Honey Bee Apiaries SHASTA, SHASTA CO., CALIF. 
E. W. Peterson, MBr. Sandwich, Ill. Express Office, Redding, Calif. 
\ GEO. W. MOORE F. W. OHAPMAN 
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queen, $3.15 each. 
Select young queens, 75¢ each. 


P. M. WILLIAMS, CASTLEBERRY, ALA. 


f\- THE KEY TO- 
YOUR SUCCESS 


Williams’ Package 
Bees and Queens 


Our first thought for preparing package bees and queens for shipment is 
your Success, Honest Value, and the best possible Service. 
Two-pound packages, with queen, $2.45 each; three-pound packages with 

















——AND GET— 


RIGHT 


Prices on Package Bees and 
Queens for 1937 


J. F. McVAY 
JACKSON, ALABAMA 














GET RUNNING’S BEES 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive Mich- 
igan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING'’S 
bees and queens as cheap as others. 

All bees and queens shipped from our 
Alabama Apiaries. 
2-lb. pkg. and queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. 
and queen, $3.15. Untested Italian 
Queens, $0.75. No discounts. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 
Sumterville, Ala., or Filion, Mich. 
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The Clover Bee Farm 


Italian Queens and Bees 
(Packages and Nuclei With Select Queens) 


Sf eee ee re $2.45 
2 Frame Nucleus and 2 pound Bees .... 2.85 
1 Frame Nucleus and 2 pound Bees .... 2.45 
3. ¢ === err 8.15 
Belect wmtested GUO 2. cc cccscccccces 75 
Full weight, prompt service, and safe arrival is 
your satisfaction. 

10% deposit on book orders in advance. 


The Clover Bee Farm 


Hessmer, La. 


For Sale 
Pure Italian Queens and Bees 





Nothing but the best. Bright yellow and 
three-band queens, $0.75 cents each. 


1 lb. of bees with young queen, ....$1.75 
2 Ibs. of bees with young queen, .... 2.45 
3 lbs. of bees, with young queen, .... 3.15 


You send for them—they go 
GRAYDON BROS. 
Greenville, Ala. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR LABELS. 
THE A. lL. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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| Reliable Service, 


Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 











2-lb. package bees with select un- 


tested pa ge ye each 
3-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen..........$3.15 each 
Select Untested Queens.. .75 each 


Select Tested Queens.... 1.50 each 
Prices of package bees via mail 
quoted on request. 


TT I NT 


15% discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale, 


a 


r—~ Support the American Honey 
Institute. 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 


po. W. E. HARRELL 



































3-lb. pkg. with select 1937 queen ea... 


5-lb. orchard pkg. with 1937 queen 


Jensen’s Apiaries 


Are prepared to supply you with bees 
and queens in greater volume than ever 
before. Package bees, orchard packages, 
nuclei, and QUEENS. Freedom from di- 
sease, full weights, least shipping charges, 
highest quality, and the kind of service 
our reputation is staked on. You cannot 
beat us for all ’round satisfaction. 
Prices: 

. - $2.45 
3.15 
4-lb. orchard pkg. with 1937 queen ea. 4.00 
sa. 4.75 


2-lb. pkg. with select 1937 queen ea. 


2 frames brood and honey, 2 pounds 
of bees and queen introduced ea 
3 frames brood and honey, 3 pounds 
of bees, and queen introduced ea... 5.60 
QUEENS: 
Select Untested each............ 75 
Select Tested each.......ccccccs $1.50 
All fresh from our own yards, and we 
stand squarely behind every shipment, 
whether the order is large or small. A 
postal brings our literature. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, MISS. 


4.15 
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